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Memories of a Lost War 


Louis SIMPSON 


The guns know what is what, but underneath 
In fearful file 

We go around burst boots and packs and teeth 
That seem to smile. 


The scene jags like a strip of celluloid. 
A mortar fires. 

Cinzano falls; Michelin is destroyed, 
The man of tires. 


As darkness drifts like fog in from the sea 
Somebody says 

“We're digging in.” Look well, for this may be 
The last of days. 


Hot lightnings stitch the blind eye of the moon, 


The thunder’s blunt. 


We sleep. Our dreams pass in a faint platoon 
Toward the front. 


Sleep well, for you are young. Each tree and bush 
Drips with sweet dew, 

And earlier than morning June’s cool hush 

Will waken you. 


The riflemen will wake and hold their breath. 
Though they may bleed 

They will be proud a while of something death 
Still seems to need. 


Philosophy and Phantasy 
Notes on the Growth of Yeats “System” 


DoNaLp PEARCE 


NE of the leading dogmas of 
modern literary criticism bids 
us distinguish sharply be- 
tween the thought of the poet and 
the thought of the poem, between 
what Leone Vivante in a recent book 
calls a writer’s “direct, i. e. poetical 
insight into self-activity” and his 
‘‘more systematic philosophic 
thought.” The distinction has had 
its excellent uses: a good reader is not 
now likely to approach a poem as if 
it were in the first instance a per- 
sonal “‘message” from the author, or 
to expect from poetry guidance and 
light of life’s way. Attention has 
been re-focussed on the poem as 
object (rather than as “evidence” or 
“commentary”) having a life and 
meaning of its own, and to be called 
good (i.e. successful) only if its tex- 
ture, structure, imagery and unity 
are of a sufficiently high quality. 
At the same time, the distinction 
has both limitations and dangers 
which it is well to remain conscious 
of. It is probably never completely 
valid, for no human utterance is ever 
in all respects psychologically auton- 
omous when all the facts are known. 
One has only to examine his own 
reaction to discover that part of the 
legitimate fascination of poetry is 
that it does, in fact, tell us some- 
thing, even if indirectly, about the 
mind that produced it, and more 
1Leone Vivante, English Poetry and its Contribu- 


tion to the Knowledge of a Creative Principle (Lon- 
don, 1950), p. 122. 


widely, about the mind of the age in 
which it was produced. This is so 
because no man—least of all a writer 
—is a merely private individual, 
shut off from history, but is always 
both typical and unique—shaped by 
forces greater than himself, faced 
by problems he did not set, giving 
answers he did not wholly invent. 
But, deeper than that, the distinc- 
tion is suspiciously reminiscent of 
certain other unhappy dualisms like 
mind and matter, soul and body, 
imagination and reason, which, in 
the guise of the noblest philosophy, 
have so often sought to divide man 
from himself. All such dualisms are 
baneful, and there are times when 
this particular one is as bad as the 
rest; and, like the little girl in the 
nursery rhyme, when it is bad it is 
horrid.” 

One such time is when, as in the 
case of the poet who is the subject 
of the present article, a writer’s 
“more systematic philosophic 
thought” is really an organic exten- 
sion of his poetical thought, and his 
poetical thought the quintessence of 


2The point cannot be dogmatically settled. The 
difficulty may be illustrated crudely by Yeats’s early 
poem “The Lake Isle of Innisfree.” I feel personally 
convinced that if one is to appreciate to the full the 
accuracy and delicacy of the scene-painting in this 
little poem one ought to have seen the Sligo land- 
scape it describes, particularly Lough Gill and its 
wooded islands. But how far is this approach to be 
carried? To an examination of the actual island it- 
self? Here one mests with a disturbing fact, namely, 
that Yeats once spent several hours rowing a boat 
around Lough Gill in an effort to find the island to 
show it to his wife and was unable to locate it. 
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a life lived as “insight into self-ac- 
tivity.” One can’t, in fact, read very 
far in Yeats without coming upon 
passages where details concerning his 
personal life seem, ultimately, to 
matter; and there are plenty of 
poems in his Collected Works which 
can only be fully appreciated in re- 
lation to several others—some of his 
volumes (such as The Wind Among 
the Reeds or The Tower) being like 
rooms full of mirrors, each poem 
reflecting not just the image held 
before it but the thought and music 
of all the rest as well. Yeats himself 
habitually thought of the single 
volume as an artistic whole; some- 
times he would make an extra poem 
or two for a volume only because he 
felt that a little more color or tone 
was needed at a certain point. He 
looked on his complete work in the 
same way; and when he rewrote 
some of his earlier poetry he did it 
mainly with an eye to the total effect 
of his life work seen as a whole: that 
is to say, it was not isolated lines or 
images he tampered with, but, as he 
replied to his critics, “It is myself 
that I remake.” 

Again, each successive volume of 
his work reflects the growth of his 
philosophical thought. In despite of 
much modern criticism I should say 
that this is true, to a more or less 
marked degree, of all writers. But it 
is particularly true of Yeats; and be- 
cause it is, no book of Yeats more 
repays study in relation to the rest 


8The remaking, or rediscovery, of himself is well 
illustrated by the design which he chose for his 
bookplate. It bears the motto “Je me trouve” printed 
on a panelled door which is surmounted by a stylized 
rose. Through an opening in the centre of the rose 
one sees 2 candle with its flame blown by the wind. 
Two figures, one sick or dying and hooded, one 
young, sensuous and full of health, stand on either 
side of the door; they reach up to a ledge, one taking 
a full glass of wine, one replacing an empty glass. 
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of his work than the one in which he 
expounded his mythic philosophy, or 
“system.” Those who see A Vision‘ 
as an aberration, a crank’s philoso- 
phy, a by-product the less said about 
which the better—though it might 
appear to be any or all of those 
things by the light of most contem- 
porary philosophy —have surely 
missed the point. Yeats himself cer- 
tainly felt otherwise: “I send you,” 
he once wrote to Ezra Pound, “‘the 
introduction of a book which, when 
finished, will proclaim a new divin- 
ity.” And at another time he de- 
clared, “I became and still am pre- 
occupied with the world of spirits, 
and began a study that even more 
than poetry has absorbed my life.’* 
In face of statements like these one 
must, I think, acknowledge a more 
significant relation between the 
thought of the poet and the thought 
of the poem than might be said to 
exist between, say, the carpenter and 
his table, the potter and his pot— 
which does not at all mean that 
poetry (to borrow from Herbert 
Read) is “not a mode of expressing 
the life of the imagination, but a 
means of illustrating the concepts of 
the intelligence,” but simply that 
there is a much closer connection be- 
tween philosophy and phantasy than 
it seems currently fashionable to 
admit. 


II 
The most obvious value which A 
Vision has for the serious student of 
Yeats is as an extremely articulate 
4Privately printed in 1925 by T. Werner Laurie 


(London); revised trade edition by Macmillan & Co. 
(London, 1937). 


5Unpublished note, written in 1915. This and other 
unpublished material in this article are reproduced 
here with the permission of Mrs. W. B. Yeats. 
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and exciting dictionary of many of 
Yeats’s most powerful symbols. As 
his ghostly instructors insisted, his 
“system” was given to him for use 
primarily as a thesaurus of ‘“‘meta- 
phors for poetry,” and they told him 
not to devote too much time to per- 
fecting its parts. However, he seems 
to have disobeyed them; for long 
after the main outlines of the sys- 
tem were established he went on 
working at it. He spent the best part 
of eight years composing the text of 
the privately-printed first edition 
(1925) and some part of each year 
after that preparing the much-re- 
vised second edition (1937). How 
devotedly he worked at it will be 
made clear when his correspondence 
with Olivia Shakespeare for these 
years is published, but may be in- 
ferred from this cancelled dedication 
of the second edition: “To my wife 

. who has accepted this dedica- 
tion on the condition that I write 
nothing but verse for one year.”’ The 
book was of immense importance to 
him personally, and it is clear that 
from this point of view it cannot be 
dismissed either as a by-product or 
an eccentricity. Still less was it con- 
ceived as a sudden illumination; on 
the contrary it was the product of a 
long and gradual development, and 
represented a culminating point in 
Yeats’s intellectual history. 

A Vision is really less a supersed- 
ing of the thought of his earlier 
years than its unification and re-ex- 
pression. The main doctrines—that 
the universe is panpsychic, that hu- 
man history is supernaturally con- 
ditioned and cyclic, that all progress 
is a conflict of opposites, that the 
mind of the individual is related to 
the mind of the community and to 
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the memory of the race as the water 
particle to the cloud and the bee to 
the flower, that the best society is 
hierarchic, that life is magical and 
art a revelation—these and other 
doctrines go back in one recogniz- 
able form or another to the thought 
of his youth. But in organizing them 
around a few controlling symbols he 
was, in an important sense, freed 
from them rather than bound by 
them. He could now begin the long 
descent down the other side of the 
mountain into life. For it is clear 
that with the system once clear in his 
mind he began to walk with increas- 
ing confidence and ease through life, 
happy in knowing, according to his 
own lights, the causes of things. The 
present essay will deal with the 
former aspect—the culminative sig- 
nificance of A Vision—and will 
trace the growth and transforma- 
tion of a few of Yeats’s main ideas, 
particularly in relation to the chang- 
ing symbolism of his imaginative 
work. 


Ill 

He called his book a “Vision” and 
we should give due weight to the 
word. In fact, the first thing to no- 
tice about it is that in its main em- 
phasis it is esthetic rather than philo- 
sophical. George Russell once called 
it “heavenly geometry” and he was 
right, though wrong in going on to 
condemn it as being merely mechani- 
cal—an error which later critics 
have often repeated by dwelling too 
much on the apparatus of the sys- 
tem and too little on the larger vision 
which it was designed to support. 
Once the supernatural machinery of 
A Vision is mastered and put in its 
place (as a technical symbolization 
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of ultimate forces which, whatever 
the approach, scientific or mystical, 
will always have to be symbolized 
because they cannot be defined) one 
sees Yeats’s emphasis falling con- 
stantly on human character, human 
destiny, human history, as they 
might appear to the eye of some 
great tragedian with much of the 
old Greek sense of the pathos of 
mankind and the heavy role played 
by Fate in the moulding of human 
lives. 

The system may, indeed, be best 
understood if thought of as drama. 
Yeats himself invites us to think of 
it in this way and suggests the ex- 
ample of the “Commedia dell 
Arte”;® and in an unpublished note 
he says, even more specifically: ““The 
metaphysical seeks final definition, 
but a symbolic system is a drama, 
which would suggest and evoke ac- 
tual experience.” The drama he en- 
visages is run off in accordance with 
conditions prearranged by absentee 
directors (the Heavenly Powers). 
They have not provided the com- 
plete script of the play, just its 
scenario—and even this is specific 
only as regards the main crises and 
the tragic ending. The human ac- 
tors, individually and collectively, 
are left to ad lib their parts, for 
there can be no rehearsals and the 
show must go on—in a never-ending 
succession of First Nights. It is re- 
peated over and over again—or rath- 
er, the full drama is essentially that 
repetition of performances—but al- 
ways with a different cast, different 
properties, different stage-lighting, 
and so with correspondingly differ- 
ent effects. Moreover, there is no in- 
telligible distinction between the 

64 Vision (London, 1937), p. 84. 
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actors and the audience; pit, gallery 
and stage are in this play together; 
what is going on at the back of the 
auditorium may soon be swept into 
prominence under the spotlight: for 
this is a complete theatre. The pro- 
ducers, directors, authors, are all ab- 
sent, off to one side, in the wings 
perhaps, unnoticed and unnoticing; 
probably we may best think of them 
as located in a back room of the the- 
atre, hatching plans of which the 
actors know nothing, and which, 
indeed, may have nothing to do with 
the actors or the drama, remember- 
ing at the same time that if they 
ceased to be exactly what they are 
—completely preoccupied absentee 
directors—the play would dissolve in 
thin air and the lights sink on a 
chaotic scene: 


Obedient to some hidden magical 
breath 

They do not even feel, so abstract 
are they, 

So dead beyond our death, 


Triumph that we obey.’ 
(“The Double Vision of Michael Robartes.”’) 


Such in very general terms is the 
world of A Vision. To some the pic- 


TThe aloofness and inaccessibility of Yeats’s “pow- 
ers,” which live behind the scenes and the events of 
the world, may be compared to the preoccupation and 
inaccessibility of Kafka’s “control authorities” in his 
The Castle. Notice, too, that Yeats’s “Heavenly 
Geometry” and K’s “Land Surveying” are compar- 
able occupations, that Kafka’s quest for psychic inte- 
gration and social integration, and Yeats’s for “unity 
of being” and “unity of culture” are alike; that both 
Yeats and Kafka idolized the peasantry, and mocked 
and derided the middle class; that both, though in 
different ways, deplored rationalism, industrialism, ma- 
terialism, and the non-personal social processes of our 
time. The comparison yields yet another instance of 
the characteristic modernity of Yeats’s thought, 
which is easily overlooked due to the unique screen- 
ing he placed in front of it. It may be added that 
Yeats recognized certain affinities between himself and 
Kafka and read The Castle with enthusiasm in 
1933-34. 
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ture has seemed neither pretty nor 
serious. Others have objected that 
Yeats sacrificed Free Will to a closed 
determinism and therefore did a 
violence to human nature. The lat- 
ter objection is, no doubt, more sen- 
timental than philosophic: it begs 
the question by assuming the fact 
of Free Will. It is not quite accurate, 
either, because Yeats’s system is not 
a rigid determinism but a pliant 
automatism. A strict determinism 
implies a causation like that which 
works for loaded dice, or when a line 
of dominoes goes down after the first 
one has been tipped. But Yeats’s 
automatism, both as it affects the 
psychology of the individual and the 
sociology of the age, is like that 
which operates when a boomerang is 
thrown: it will curve flight because 
it is shaped to do so, but its arc will 
depend upon several other factors— 
the force, height, angle, thrower, etc. 
—all of which combine to make 
each throw unique and unrepeatable. 
Thus, although the system pictures 
the larger rhythms of history as both 
periodic and irresistible, room is left 
for the unpredictable, for miracle 
and for the exercise of individual 
free will within that frame. Each 
person, that is to say, may pursue his 
true genius (fated but not neces- 
sary) or, through weakness or force 
of circumstance, adopt a “false 
mask”; he may choose to act (select 
among multiple situations) or re- 
lapse into passivity. Similarly, though 
Yeats held that, in general, each age 
is “the reversal of an age,” he always 
left open the possibility of interven- 
tion by what he called “the Thir- 
teenth Cone”—some crucial event 
coming from beyond the world to 
break the cycle. By “beyond the 
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world” Yeats meant beyond the in- 
telligible and descriptive world, and 
we are free to interpret this in an 
entirely subjective sense; for as he 
once wrote, in an unpublished note, 
“There is something in man which 
lies deeper than intellect and is not 
affected by the flow of history.” 


IV 

When A Vision is viewed against 
the whole of Yeats’s work, two fea- 
tures stand out from all the rest in 
importance: (1) the idea of the his- 
torical cycle, founded on the “Great 
Year of the Ancients,” with its im- 
plication that there is a time and a 
place for everything, that history is 
supernaturally conditioned; and (2) 
the idea of “Antithesis” (or Polar- 
ity), that all life moves by con- 
traries. Each of these conceptions 
goes back a long way in Yeats’s work 
prior to their appearance in A Vi- 
sion. Let us take the latter doctrine 
first. 

One may not be able to pin-point 
the exact moment at which Yeats 
began to think in antithetical terms 
(like the ““Wind Among the Reeds,” 
antithesis seems always to have been 
in his thought) but it can be detect- 
ed as far back as the "Eighties. From 
the beginning of his career he was 
harrassed by what may be called a 
“multiple dualism.” It took four 
forms: (1) cosmological, that of the 
human and the spirit worlds, (2) 
historical, that of the “sordid” pres- 
ent and the “heroic” past, (3) onto- 
logical, that of absolute and particu- 
lar, eternal and temporal, and (4) 
epistemological, that of imagination 
(“reverie”) and scientific logic (“‘ra- 
tionalism”’). 

The struggle to reconcile these 
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antitheses lasted all his life and is 
stamped into his work. In the end 
he reconciled them—for no one, 
perhaps, but himself—in the follow- 
ing ways. The first he resolved 
through mysticism, which convinced 
him that the seen and the unseen 
worlds were not separate and op- 
posed but invisibly coextensive. The 
second he overcame by a double 
yoke: philosophically, by the doc- 
trines of the Great Memory and Re- 
incarnation which taught him that 
the past is not only stored but re- 
appears; and fictionally, by seeing 
the Irish peasantry as the blood-de- 
scendants of the ancient Irish of tra- 
dition, and the aristocracy as the 
spiritual descendants of the ancient 
Irish kings and heroes. The third he 
resolved in Blake’s manner, showing 
(in the love of Niamh for Oisin, in 
the longing of the mystic Rose for 
the World, or in the “holy, haughty 
feet” that must “descend for dese- 
cration and the lover’s night”) that 
eternity is in love with the produc- 
tions of time. The fourth he resolved 
by making the antagonism of “‘ob- 
jectivity” and “subjectivity” the 
basic polar principle of his com- 
pleted system (symbolizing this ten- 
sional process by the interchanging 
primary and antithetical “tinctures,” 
the opposing circuits of sun and 
moon, “pursuit of the world” and 
“flight from the world”) under 
whose stress, he maintained, all his- 
tory rises and falls in perpetual 
generation and decay. 

“Antithesis” was far and away 
Yeats’s most important philosophic 
thought. By its light he was able to 
see the world as process rather than 
static pattern, a harmony of con- 
flicts and oppositions perpetually 
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forming and dissolving like music. It 
is unnecessary to indicate the esthetic 
advantages of such a vision of the 
world. 

The other doctrine which I will 
consider here is the cyclic history, 
to which he wedded his philosophy 
of Antithesis. The main idea is very 
simple: human history is seen passing 
through a “great year” of 26,000 
calendar years, the great year itself 
divided into twelve subordinate per- 
iods (or cycles, or “months”’) of ap- 
proximately 2,200 years apiece, each 
closing with a civilization at its cli- 
max and each the antithesis of its 
predecessor. In A Vision each sub- 
period is said to pass through a series 
of twenty-eight stages, or phases, 
conveniently symbolized by the 
waxing and waning phases of the 
moon, with climactic-points at new 
and full moon (phases 1 and 15 re- 
spectively). 

Yeats had been working toward 
this conception for thirty years be- 
fore he made it one of the main- 
springs of his system. It appears first, 
in germinal form, in The Wander- 
ings of Oisin (1889), as “a myth 
that was itself a reply to a myth of 
historical progress.”* For years 
Yeats kept secret the fact that this 
romantic narrative poem veiled a 
special philosophy of history, but 
later in life he provided the key: 


When I was a boy everybody talked about 
progress, and rebellion against my elders 
took the form of aversion to that myth. I 
took satisfaction in certain public disasters, 
felt a sort of ecstasy at the contemplation 
of ruin, and then I came upon the story of 
Oisin in Tir-n-an-og and reshaped it into 
my Wanderings of Oisin . . . 1 remember 
rejecting, because it spoilt the simplicity, an 


8“Introduction,” The Resurrection, in Wheels end 
Butterflies (New York, 1935), p. 91. 
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elaborate metaphor of a breaking wave in- 
tended to prove that all life rose and fell as 
in my poem.® 


In this early conception of the rise 
and fall of “all life,” one may, I 
think, discern the faint beginnings 
of his later doctrine of history which 
was to teach that all the civilizations 
of Europe have risen and fallen on 
schedule according to the hands of 
the historical clock. 

The idea next appears in stories 
and poems of the ’Nineties,*° mixed 
with theosophical and occult doc- 
trines. At this time Yeats was con- 
fident that the whole age, under the 
influence of a mystical determinism 
operating “from beyond the world,” 
was approaching some great climax, 
or reversal. In his own words: 


Presently Oisin and his islands faded and 
the sort of images that come into Rosa Al- 
chemica and The Adoration of the Magi 
took their place. Our civilization was about 
to reverse itself, or some new civilization 
about to be born from all that our age had 
rejected . . .22 


The thought continued to haunt 
him. In “First Principles,” 1904, he 
speaks of 


a spirit from beyond the world that decides 
when a nation shall awake into imaginative 
energy . . . It may be coming upon us now 
...and he who wilfully makes their [writ- 
ers’] work harder may be setting himself 
against the purpose of that Spirit. 


In “Literature and the Living 
Voice,” 1906, he writes in terms even 
more suggestive of the system: 


How the old is to come again 


9] bid. 

10See especially The Secret Rose, 1897, and The 
Rose, 1893. 

11Wheels and Butterflies, p. 92. 


...I1do not 
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know, but that the time will come i am 
certain. When one kind of desire has been 
satisfied for a long time it becomes sleepy, 
and other kinds, long quiet, after making a 
noise, begin to order life. 


By 1913, however, the idea had 
developed sufficiently for him to 
write, as follows, to “A. E.”: 


I have read all Adams & find an exact agree- 
ment even to dates with my own “law of 
history” . . . You know too that a period of 
2,000 years was also given to us for the 
complete circle but we must of course not 
insist too literally on the figure. It has only 
an ideal existence, & ends in one country 


sooner than another. One gets an average 
dm ...™ 


Finally, in Per Amica Silentia Lunae, 
1917, the idea appears almost in the 
form it was to take in the system: 


I do not doubt those heaving circles, those 
winding arcs, whether in one man’s life or in 
that of an age, are mathematical and that 
some in the world or beyond the world have 
foreknown the event and pricked upon the 
calendar the life-span of a Christ, a Buddha, 
a Napoleon... 


Clearly, Yeats’s “law of history” 
was not a sudden communication 
from his instructors, but a life-long 
preoccupation. This was the aspect 
of the finished system by which he 
set the most store; and ultimately, 
everything else in A Vision is orient- 
ed around it. Probably it is not going 
too far to say that this doctrine, or 
obsession, produced the system; cer- 
tainly no other element of his 
thought has as great a right to that 
claim. Any attempt, however, to in- 
dicate the external source of Yeats’s 
cyclic philosophy of history would 


12"Some Passages from the Letters of W. B. Yeats 
to A. E.,” The Dublin Magazine (July-September, 
1939), pp. 19-20. 
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be almost certainly pure conjecture. 
The notion is common to Occult tra- 
dition generally, with which he was 
in early and intimate touch. Astrol- 
ogy, which Yeats studied, proposes 
a cyclic determinism. Plato, and 
the pre-Socratic philosophers, have 
vortices and cycles; and so do the 
“Vedas” and “Upanishads.” But 
Yeats need not have read these phi- 
losophers, or these volumes, to have 
come upon the idea; there are certain 
ideas, among which the present one 
may doubtless be classed, which be- 
long to what may be called the phi- 
losophical folk lore of the world. 

There is, however, an interesting 
foreshadowing of the gyre symbol- 
ism in Yeats’s early work. As Ken- 
neth Burke has noticed: “In one of 
his earliest poems ‘Anashuya and 
Vijaya,’ a mannered piece, there was 
a stage setting that I do greatly like 
the design of: 


A little Indian temple in the Golden age. 
Around it a garden; around that the forest. 
Anashuya, the young priestess, kneeling 
within the temple. 


I like in it the widening circles; the 
priestess surrounded by the temple, 
which in turn is surrounded by a 
garden, which in turn is surrounded 
by the forest. It is a scene promising 
in its expansiveness.”’* Mr. Burke 
goes on to suggest a comparison be- 
tween this stage-setting and some 
imagery in the late play Purgatory, 
but one may go farther than that. 
There is an intrinsic resemblance be- 
tween these concentric circles and 
the gyres within gyres of the sys- 
tem, and this resemblance is strength- 
ened by the star-worshipping theme 


13"Qn Motivation in Yeats,” The Southern Re- 
view), VII (Winter, 1941), p. 560. 
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which is common to both the system 
and the little play. It is significant, 
too, that the words “in the Golden 
Age,” with their faint suggestion of 
a cyclic history,* should be associat- 
ed this early in Yeats’s mind with an 
imagery otf concentric circles. For 
the association was not merely acci- 
dental. A note in his collected poems 
clearly links the theme of the play 
with the main theme of the system: 


The little Indian dramatic scene was meant 
to be the first scene of a play about a man 
loved by two women, who had the one soul 
between them, the one woman waking when 
the other slept, and knowing but daylight 
as the other only night. It came into my 
head when I saw a man at Rosses Point car- 
rying two salmon. ‘One man with two 
souls,’ I said, and added, ‘O no, two people 
with one soul.’ I am now once more in A 
Vision busy with that thought, the antithesis 
of day and of night and of moon and of 
sun.!® 


So much for general anticipations. 
We may now look at a more detailed 
example — the transformation of 
Yeats’s early “Rose”? symbol into the 
later “Moon,” and of the early 
“Stone” into “Sun.” 

The Rose was one of the dominant 
symbols in his work prior to the turn 
of the century. To it he addressed 
his prayers and centered around it his 
most elaborate thought. In its final 
complexity it subsumed nearly 
everything he longed for and valued, 
but especially the esthetic subjec- 
tivity of poet, lover and _ priest. 
There is, however, no attribute of 
the early “Rose” which is not also 
an attribute of the “antithetical” 
phases of the later system. Thus, 

14Cf, Shelley: 


The world’s great age begins anew 
The golden years return . . . (Hellas) 
15Collected Poems (New York, 1946), pp. 441-42. 
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whereas the Rose had been “‘proud” 
and aristocratic, in the system we 
have “antithetical aristocratic civili- 
zation.”’'° Whereas the Rose had been 
sad, in the System we have “anti- 
thetical sadness.”’* Formerly, “the 
Kingdom of God was at the heart of 
the Rose”; in the system “‘a religious 
dispensation begins and ends at 
phase fifteen,’”* the heart of the an- 
tithetical phases of the system. “En- 
folded” by the Rose one was “‘deep 
among pale eyelids, heavy with the 
sleep men have named beauty”; at 
the fifteenth phase in the system 
(the phase of Byzantine civiliza- 
tion) “all about . . . is an incred- 


ible splendor like that which we see 
pass under our eyelids as we lie be- 
tween sleep and waking, no repre- 
sentation of a living world but the 
dream of a somnambulist.”’® The 
Passion, imagination, and loneliness 
of the Rose reappear as the passion- 


ate, imaginative, and lonely phases 
(fourteen to seventeen) of the sys- 
tem; the dreaming unity of the Rose 
turns up as “unity of being” (per- 
sonal) and “unity of culture” 
(societal) in the same phases. The 
“Nineties” Rose was described as 
fighting a losing battle against the 
forces of corruption; in the system 
(now that our era has reached phase 
twenty-three) antithetical life is be- 
ing defeated by primary life—that 
is, by objectivity, science, rational- 
ism. In 1899 he had exclaimed, naive- 
ly, to the Rose: “Surely thine hour 
has come, thy great wind blows”; 
in 1919 it is “Surely the Second 
Coming is at hand’”—followed im- 
mediately by the entirely “primary” 
image of a rough beast slouching to- 


164 Vision, p. 277. 17] bid., p. 288. 18Ibid., p. 208. 
19]bid., p. 280. 
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ward Bethlehem to be born. These 
correspondences could be developed 
indefinitely. The conclusions are 
simply: “lunar antithetical—Rose, 
unity of being and of culture, the 
Land of Yeats’s desire; solar primary 
rough beast, disunification of be- 
ing and of culture, “the forces of 
corruption.” 

In one of Yeats’s unpublished 
notebooks for the years 1896-98 
there is a drawing of a twenty-two 
petalled Cabbalistic rose, each petal 
marked with a Hebrew letter, and a 
Rosicross at the centre. Beside it is 
a corresponding geometrical diagram 
in which zodiacal and occult sym- 
bols have been substituted for the 
Hebrew letters. A schematic table 
follows in which Yeats correlated 
each of these symbols with: (a) 
classical deities, heroes and powers, 
(b) Celtic divinities and heroes, (c) 
forms of evocation and magical 
rites, (d) character and personality 
traits, (e) philosophic formulae 
concerning fate, death, birth, justice, 
etc., (f) elements and colors of 
magical and occult tradition, (g) 
symbolism of the Tarot cards. From 
this rose, whose numbered petals 
represented divinities and astrologi- 
cal and philosophical principles, to 
the lunar system of gyres and cycles 
is surely a direct step. Essentially it 
is a step of abstraction and amplifi- 
cation. One may indeed see in the 
symbolic Rose of the Nineties the 
nucleus of A Vision. 

As “rose” anticipates “moon” 
(and hence the Antithetical Tinc- 
ture of the system), so “stone” an- 
ticipates “sun” (and the Primary 
Tincture). Of the two, the rose is 
the richer and the more elaborate 
anticipation; but that is no more 
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than might be expected, because 
Yeats was always prejudiced in fa- 
vor of “subjectivity” and its sym- 
bols, while “objectivity” and its sym- 
bols only filled him with anger or 
contempt—as if they were rough 
intruders coming to break in on the 
magic of the lunar night. The stone 
symbolized for him the evil effects, 
personal or societal, of abstraction, 
rationalism, materialism and all hab- 
its of mind opposed to the dreaming 
subjectivity of the Rose. Stony, also, 
are all impersonal codes, “outer or- 
der and fixity,” mechanism and, in 
fact, most of the characteristics he 
ascribes to the Primary (i.e. solar) 
era toward which he saw our civili- 
zation hastening on the whirling 
gyre. 

Rose and moon were, of course, 
always predominant over stone and 
sun in his work. It is even likely that 
the latter pair were only stylistic 
concessions—not so much a yield- 
ing as a condescending—to brute 
reality. Something of the sort seems 
to have been in Kenneth Burke’s 
mind: “For if,” he writes, “the 
whole [system] involves a basic dis- 
tinction between ‘solar’ and ‘lunar’ 
motivations, and a Great Wheel is 
designed on the basis of that distinc- 
tion, yet this Great Wheel itself is 
divided into twenty-eight phases of 
the Moon. Thus, though we have 
sun and moon as antithetical, the 
fact that both are treated in terms 
of the moon would, to my mind, 
mean that the lunar is the true 
psychological ancestor of this pair; 
and the sun would be under the sign 
of the moon, or perhaps but a reflec- 
tion of the moon.’”? But the moon 
was waning; the rough beast with 

20Kenneth Burke, op. cit., p. 549. 
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“a gaze blank and pitiless as the sun” 
was on the move toward Bethlehem. 
Whether he liked it or not, this fact 
had to be accounted for in his work. 
He did account for it, but always 
from the side of the moon, defen- 
sively, the early theme persisting un- 
der the later music: 


The holy centaurs” of the hills are 
vanished; 

I have nothing but the embittered 
sun; 

Banished heroic mother moon and 
vanished, 

And now that I have come to fifty 
years 

I must endure the timid sun. 


A possible danger of the vresent 
analysis is that of concludiag that 
Yeats’s system was no more than the 
sum of its antecedents, at most an 
end-product—that is, of exorcising 
the mediumistic “instructors” from 
whose dictation Yeats took down 
symbols and terms which he said he 
did not even understand at first. 
Whatever they were, personifications 
of his own subconscious tapped by 
his wife, or “secondary personalities 
created by, in or through the me- 
dium,” the instructors must not be 
exorcised. Yeats found them neces- 
sary. One may call them, in his 
words, “personifying spirits .. . 
Gates and Gatekeepers’? who 
“through their dramatic power bring 
our souls to crisis”; or liken them 
to Rilke’s “Angels”; or say that they 
are a unique instance, perhaps the 
only one in modern times, of what 
the ancient poets called ‘“‘muses.” 


21Yeats’s symbol for the old folk life and folk 
wisdom; and hence, also, myth and art founded on 
peasant lore. 
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But they must be left in the ac- 
count; because whatever else they 
may mean, they indicate this: that 
to Yeats, the system was not just the 
orchestration of earlier ideas, but 
something nearer  inspiration—so 
much so that he sometimes felt him- 
self to be a spectator of the trans- 
formation of his whole past into a 
new synthesis, or, as the title of his 
book implies, into the condition and 
quality of Vision. 

It would, perhaps, be only another 
method of explaining Yeats’s in- 
structors away to compare them 
more than casually to Anchises or 
The Sybil who lectured Aeneas all 
the way through Hades, or to 
Dante’s guides who instructed him 
in the difficult ways of Heaven, and 
Purgatory and Hell. There is no 
doubt that Yeats felt his guides to 
be more than imaginatively existent 
for him and not just a literary con- 
vention. But if, in employing in- 
structors (or being employed by 
them) Yeats cannot be said to have 
been drawing on a familiar literary 
tradition, Virgilean or Dantean, 
there is one tradition into which the 
instructors fit perfectly, of which 
they are the natural flowering, and 
because of which there should be less 
surprise at their presence than 
would, in fact, be felt at their ab- 
sence: I mean the tradition of his 
own writings. 

Although one may not have fore- 
seen exactly the form in which they 
did appear, one might have expected 
spirit-instructors of some sort, for 
the path of their arrival is clearly 
traceable in all his previous work. 
There was, for instance, Michael 
Robartes into whose mouth Yeats 
had put very early the language of 
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“secret philosophy”’—A Vision was, 
in fact, first called The Discoveries 
of Michael Robartes. 

Or, again, the instructors may be 
seen as specialized forms of the mys- 
tic Rose to which Yeats had, in the 
past, prayed for revelation and for 
supernatural knowledge. Going back 
still farther, one comes upon the 
Magi of the early tales, whom Yeats 
always associated with revelation, 
augury, arcane wisdom, and the 
coming of a new age. And back of 
the Magi are the earlier beings of 
Faery, with whom Yeats had put 
Red Hanrahan into more than cas- 
ual touch. Behind all of these one 
might point to the Lianhuan Shee 
of the Irish faery-lore concerning 
whom Yeats had written in 1887: 
“To her belonged the greatest of the 
Irish poets from Oisin down to the 
last century . . .””” and, “She is the 
Gaelic muse, for she gives inspiration 
to those she persecutes.’”** And it is 
worth remembering in precisely this 
connection that Yeats had closed 
his Preface to The Celtic Twilight 
(1902) with the promise of one day 
writing a book that would give a 
full account of “the philosophy of 
Faery”: A Vision is, perhaps, rather 
more than that promised book, as the 
instructors are something more than 
philosophising Lianhuan Shees, but 
the generic resemblance is clearly 
there. 

The common and persistent thing 
in this “tradition” from the Sidhe 
to the instructors is the positing, in 
one form after another, of an ultra- 
rational connection between the hu- 
man mind and some cosmic mind, or 


22Fairy and Folk Tales of the Irish Peasantry, 
edited and selected by W. B. Yeats (London, n.d.), 
p. 146. 23][bid., p. 81. 
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mind-stuff, which contains—to put 
it roughly—all the secrets of the 
ages. The changing personae of this 
tradition reflect Yeats’s changing ap- 
proaches to the same problem over 
three or more decades; indeed, we 
may say that if the instructors su- 
perseded the other personae—the 
fairies, the magi, Michael Robartes 
and the Rose—they drew, perhaps 
more heavily than they knew, upon 
the doctrines of their predecessors. 
Almost from childhood Yeats had 
defended the supernatural and at- 
tacked the scientific description of 
the world; his essential premises were 
those of the mystics—a panpsychic 
Cosmos, an ultra-rational Causation, 
and the belief that the human mind, 
because continuous with the former, 
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apprehends and knows the latter. 
These convictions underlay his 
thought and work from the “ ’Eigh- 
ties up to A Vision, when, after 
turning about the same center for 
over thirty years, doctrine and sym- 
bol began to cling together in a 
single movement, or “system,” 
which, as Yeats expressed it, “‘ex- 
plained the world.” 

The evolution of his system went 
hand in hand with the development 
and transformation of his poetical 
symbolism. My own feeling is that a 
knowledge of the former immensely 
enriches one’s appreciation of the 
latter and that, in the end, the drama 
of Yeats’s intellectual life is, for his 
readers, an essential part of the ex- 
citement of his imaginative work. 


Winter From a Window 


CarRL SELPH 


Winter came with a gradual progression, 
Fire and ashes before resolving snow; 
Summer passed in reluctant dispossession; 
Autumn paled beyond the last glow. 


The unsymmetric mass of summer’s trees 
Etched themselves black and blackly strict, 
Drawn taut against the sky with stilted ease; 
And snow fell deep and watches ticked. 


Summer’s fountain crooks a frozen finger, 
Posturing formally to the unresponsive ice; 
And suddenly embarrassed, I cannot linger 
Where life is dead and death is nice. 


A “Tough-Minded” Critic—Cleanth Brooks 


CuHarRLES V. HarRTUNG 


LEANTH Brooks, in the last 
Os of The Well Wrought 

Urn, lists the criteria he con- 
siders most valid in judging a poem. 
‘*Tough-mindedness” concludes this 
list. Somewhat puzzled by the mean- 
ing of this expression, I recalled that 
William James had also been an ex- 
ponent of “tough-mindedness,” and 
I re-read his Pragmatism to see if 
there were any relationship between 
James’ philosophy and Brooks’ criti- 
cal theory. I was immediately struck 
by the similarity between James’ 
basic philosophical attitudes and 
Brooks’ critical assumptions. In the 
opening chapter of Pragmatism 
there is a comparison of the rationa- 
list with the pragmatist that is per- 
tinent to understanding this simi- 
larity. James calls the rationalist 
“tender-minded” and the pragmatist 
“tough-minded,” summing up their 
traits, as he sees them, in parallel 
columns: 


Tenderminded 
Rationalistic 
(going by 
““principles’’) 
Intellectualistic 
Idealistic 
Optimistic 
Religious 
Free-willist 
Monistic 
Dogmatical 


Toughminded 
Empiricist 
(going by 
““facts”) 
Sensationalistic 
Materialistic 
Pessimistic 
Irreligious 
Fatalistic 
Pluralistic 
Sceptical’ 


It is beyond the scope of this es- 
say to make a detailed application 


1William James, Pragmatism, New York, Long- 
mans, Green, 1907, p. 12. 


of the above classification to Brooks’ 
criticism, but I believe that even a 
brief survey will indicate the simi- 
larity between Brooks’ basic critical 
ideas and the postulates listed in 
James’ category of the “tough- 
minded.” Before undertaking this 
survey, however, I should like to 
suggest in outline the origins and 
nature of Brooks’ critical ideas and 
methods. 

Brooks is probably the least origi- 
nal of the better known modern 
critics. In the “Preface” to his first 
book, Modern Poetry and the Tra- 
dition, he lists the critics to whom 
he is particularly indebted and claims 
only such credit as may be due him 


for successfully synthesizing their 
ideas.” Specifically he mentions Eliot, 


Tate, Empson, Yeats, Ransom, 
Blackmur, and Richards. If we add 
to this list the names of Coleridge 
and Urban, we have a reasonably 
complete accounting for the direct 
sources of the critical ideas and 
methods that Brooks has attempted 
to synthesize. Actually, however, 
Brooks is not as eclectic as he claims, 
for both his critical theory and 
method are derived primarily from 
I. A. Richards. Richards is eclectic, 
it is true, but the most important 
elements in his critical theory derive 
from the romantic tradition and 
English empirical philosophy. The 
postulates of pragmatism stem from 
these same origins, and it is, there- 
fore, not surprising that Richards’ 
philosophy of criticism has much in 
2London, PL, 1948, p. x. Amer. ed., 1939. 
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common with contextualism, the 
latest refinement of pragmatism. 
The present currency of pragmatic 
suppositions has undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the popularity of the 
critical method of contextual analy- 
sis as it is practiced by such fol- 
lowers of Richards as William Emp- 
son and Cleanth Brooks. 

A useful summary of contextual- 
istic philosophy may be found in S. 
C. Pepper’s World Hypotheses* and 
The Basis of Criticism in the Arts.* 
According to Pepper, the basic pos- 
tulate of contextualism is a context 
of activity. Every context possesses 
a unique quality, the intuited whole- 
ness of the experience. The details 
of the experience make up its tex- 
ture. Values are not confined to im- 
pressions, as in the philosophy of 
hedonism, but are spread over a 
whole environmental situation—the 
agent, the environment and the in- 
teraction between them. Unlike the 
scientist, who seeks for the eternal 
laws which govern nature, the con- 
textualist appreciates acts and events 
for their own sakes. Unlike the he- 
donist, the contextualist does not 
judge experience by the standards of 
pleasure and pain. Whatever pleasure 
an experience may contain is inci- 
dental and is a contribution to the 
situation from an organism involved 
in it. The contextualist is a “‘gour- 
mand” for experience and judges 
value by such criteria as extensive- 
ness, richness, and vividness. The 
reading of a poem, for example, con- 
sists of “voluntary vivid intuitions 
of quality.’ Pepper quotes from 
Irwin Edman’s Arts and the Man to 


3Berkeley, University of California Press, 1942. 
4Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1945. 
SPepper, Basis, p. 56. Pepper's italics. 
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indicate the contextualist’s attitude 
towards experience: 


Whatever experience may portend or sig- 
nify, veil or reveal, it is irretrievably there. 
It may be intensified and heightened or 
dulled and obscured. It may remain brutal 
and dim and chaotic; it may become mean- 
ingful and clear and alive. For a moment in 
one aspect, for a lifetime in many, experi- 
ence may achieve lucidity and vividness, 
intensity and depth. To effect such an in- 
tensification and clarification of experience 
is the province of art.® 


I believe that Edman’s insistence 
on clarity is his own particular em- 
phasis. Most contextualists throw 
greater stress on intensity and depth. 
Basic to contextualistic critical pro- 
cedure is the giving of high value to 
devices that enhance the texture of 
artistic experience with dramatic, 
ironic, conflicting elements that con- 
tribute to vivid complexity. Pepper 
has summarized the function of the 
contextualist critic as follows: 


He is to judge the degree of realization of 
experience achieved by an artist—the vivid- 
ness and the spread of it. He will consider 
whether the artist has made the most of his 
emotional material, or has gone beyond the 
limits of zxsthetic endurance and destroyed 
zsthetic distance. He will show the relation 
of the work to its social context. He will 
consider the suitability of the structure of 
the work. And for the benefit of the specta- 
tor he will analyze the structure and ex- 
hibit its details, so that these will not be 
missed and may be funded in the full realiza- 
tion of the work in its total fused quality.” 


In the preceding summary of 
contextualistic esthetics one will no- 
tice no mention nor assumption of 
norms external to the contextual 
situation. Esthetic appreciation is 


6Quoted by Pepper, Ibid., p. 57. 
T1bid., p. 68. 
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conceived as cognitive experience 
with no stated relationship to moral 
values. The art object itself has no 
absolute existence and is merely one 
element in a continually changing 
series of contextual situations. 

This discussion of the nature of 
contextualism does not pretend to 
be a complete or thoroughly con- 
sistent account. It is offered as a sug- 
gestive summary of a complex criti- 
cal system. My particular concern 
with contextualism in this essay is 
to show how Cleanth Brooks uses 
contextualistic concepts and meth- 
ods and to evaluate his version of 
contextualism as a critical method. 

In characterizing his own criti- 
cism, Brooks has used a number of 
favorite terms—irony, paradox, wit, 
ambiguity, metaphor, attitude, or- 
ganic form, drama. Although each 
of these terms has its own particular 
meaning in Brooks’ system, all of 
them may be related to two basic 
principles and one basic method— 
the principles of indirection and or- 
ganic relationship and the method of 
contextual qualification. Brooks is 
convinced that the method of poetry 
can rarely ever be direct—that the 
poet is compelled by the nature of 
his medium, language, to communi- 
cate experience through such devices 
as metaphor, irony, and paradox. 
Brooks, like Richards, lays great 
stress on metaphor as an oblique way 
of working variety and complexity 
into the texture of experience. In a 
recent essay Brooks writes: 


One can sum up modern poetic technique 
by calling it the rediscovery of metaphor 
and the full commitment to metaphor. The 
poet can legitimately step out into the uni- 
versal only by first going through the nar- 
row door of the particular. The poet does 
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not select an abstract theme and then em- 
bellish it with concrete details. On the 
contrary, he must establish the details, must 
abide by the details, and through his reali- 
zation of the details attain to whatever gen- 
eral meaning he can attain. The meaning 
must issue from the particulars; it must not 
seem to be arbitrarily forced upon the par- 
ticulars.® 


This passage suggests a number of 
queries. If a poet begins with the 
details rather than with the general 
idea of a poem, what is to be his 
principle of selection? Is Brooks as- 
suming that the details will fall 
automatically into a meaningful 
pattern? Should not, in fact, the 
poet’s understanding of the theme of 
his poem guide him in the selection 
of the details? Has not Brooks as- 
sumed a deterministic attitude to- 
wards poetic composition in imply- 
ing that the poet is the passive agent 
of his subject matter and not its 
master? Moreover has not Brooks 
allowed his own prose style to be 
infected with an ambiguous use of 
metaphor? 

Brooks continues his argument: 


The tail of the kite . . . seems to negate 
the kite’s function: it weights down some- 
thing made to rise; and in the same way, the 
concrete particulars with which the poet 
loads himself seem to deny the universal to 
which he aspires. The poet wants to “say” 
something. Why, then, doesn’t he say it di- 
rectly and forthrightly? Why is he willing 
to say it only through his metaphors? 
Through his metaphors, he risks saying it 
partially and obscurely, and risks not say- 
ing it at all. But the risk must be taken, 
for direct statement leads to abstraction and 
threatens to take us out of poetry alto- 
gether.® 


8“Irony as a Principle of Structure,” Literary 
Opinion in America, ed. by Morton Dauwen Zabel, 
New York, Harper, 1951, p. 729. 

8]bid., p. 729. 
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This passage calls for further queries. 
How do the supporting particulars 
of a poem seem to deny the univer- 
sal to which the poet is aspiring? 
Does not in fact the recognition of 
the particular depend on an under- 
standing of universals? Can the poet 
aspire to a universal without having 
a general theme in mind? Does 
poetry consist exclusively of meta- 
phor? Is there no place in poetry for 
abstract statement? In what way is 
direct statement antithetical to 
poetry? 

It is obvious that the answers to 
such questions as these may be ar- 
rived at, if at all, only through a 
reasonably detailed examination of 
Brooks’ critical assumptions. 

A key concept in Brooks’ critical 
theory is one which he refers to as 
the heresy of paraphrase. In order to 
understand this phrase we need to 
know what Brooks believes a poem 
to be. This is not as easy to find out 
as one might think, for Brooks often 
avoids explicit definition and resorts 
to metaphor. For example, in at- 
tempting to explain his conception 
of the nature of poetry, Brooks has 
often expressed the notion that all 
poems partake of the nature of 
drama. Following Richards and Eliot, 
he lays great stress on the poem as 
the utterance of an implied speaker 
in a particular dramatic situation. A 
characteristic expression of this be- 
lief is the following: 


. the poem is like a little drama. The 
total effect proceeds from all the elements 
in the drama, and in a good poem, as in a 
good drama, there is no waste motion and 
there are no superfluous parts.!° 


This passage tempts one to make 
10] bid., p. 730. 
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detailed objections, but I am search- 
ing for a definition of a poem and 
should like to limit my concern to 
the central idea. How can we trans- 
late Brooks’ simile into a straightfor- 
ward expository statement? We may 
find some help in the following pas- 
sage, which I believe is as close to a 
definition of a poem as Brooks ever 
gets: 


The characteristic unity of a poem (even of 
those poems which may accidentally possess 
a logical unity as well as this poetic unity) 
lies in the unification of attitudes into a 
hierarchy subordinated to a total and gov- 
erning attitude. In the unified poem, the 
poet has “come to terms” with his experi- 
ence. The poem does not merely eventuate 
in a logical conclusion. The conclusion of 
the poem is the working out of the various 
tensions—set up by whatever means—by 
propositions, metaphors, symbols. The unity 
is achieved by a dramatic process, not a 
logical; it represents an equilibrium of 
forces, not a formula . . . Thus, it is easy 
to see why the relation of each item to the 
whole context is crucial, and why the effec- 
tive and essential structure of the poem has 
to do with the complex of attitudes 
achieved.'! 


This is a roundabout way of de- 
scribing the nature of a poem, but 
I have not been able to find in 
Brooks’ criticism a clearer and more 
explicit definition. Summarizing the 
passage, we find that the poem is 
made up of propositions, metaphors, 
and symbols. The juxtaposition of 
these elements in a context sets up 
tensions which produce an interac- 
tion of attitudes. One of the atti- 
tudes dominates the others and 
brings about poetic unity. If logical 
unity is present, it is accidental 
rather than essential. The final 


11Cleanth Brooks, The Well Wrought Urn, New 
York, Reynal & Hitchcock, 1947, p. 189. 
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achievement of a poem is a complex 
of attitudes. 

In line with Brooks’ emphasis on 
attitudinal rather than rational co- 
herence is an adherence to the doc- 
trine of organic form. Characteris- 
tically, he explains this theory with 
a metaphor: 


. the elements of a poem are related to 
each other, not as blossoms juxtaposed in a 
bouquet, but as the blossoms are related to 
the other parts of a growing plant. The 
beauty of the poem is the flowering of the 
whole plant, and needs the stalk, the leaf, 
and the hidden roots.1* 


This somewhat worn analogy be- 
tween a poem and a natural object 
has a long history, going at least as 
far back as Plato. But the antiquity 
of the idea does not mitigate the fact 
that it has resulted in much confused 
thinking about poetic structure. To 
avoid confusion we need always to 
keep in mind that plants and animals 
are natural objects which grow ac- 
cording to determinable biological 
laws and fulfill their potentiality 
without the intervention of reason; 
a poem is an artificial construction 
of the reason and comes into being 
through an act of the human will. 
The concept of organic form has 
served a useful function in suggest- 
ing the close articulation of a well 
constructed work of art, but even a 
useful idea may be abused. 

As R. S. Crane has recently dem- 
onstrated in his essay on Brooks,"* the 
theory of structure upon which 
Brooks bases his method of critical 
analysis is ultimately derived from 
Coleridge and employs two of Cole- 
ridge’s most important principles— 


12“Trony, etc.,” Lit. Op., p. 729. 
13In Mod. Phil., XLV (May 1948), pp. 226-245. 
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the principle of organic unity and 
the principle of the reconciliation of 
opposites. The great difference be- 
tween Brooks and Coleridge is that 
Coleridge had a much broader philo- 
sophical basis for his criticism. In 
spite of Coleridge’s notorious incon- 
sistency, he had inherited from Aris- 
totle, Plato, and the German idealists 
a metaphysics which made his criti- 
cism comprehensive and suggestive. 
Brooks, on the other hand, avoids 
metaphysics and depends largely on 
rhetorical devices such as paradox 
and irony. Particularly important in 
Brooks’ critical method is the prin- 
ciple of irony. For this principle 
Brooks is indebted to I. A. Richards, 
although Richards himself derived 
the idea from Coleridge. 

Richards, like Eliot, conceives of 
the poetic process as a unification of 
heterogeneous materials. This con- 
ception has led to Richards’ classifi- 
cation of poems into two main types 
—those which are exclusive and 
those which are synthetic. Synthetic 
poems, according to Richards, are 
distinguished by ‘an equilibrium of 
opposed impulses which we suspect 
to be the groundplan of the most 
valuable aesthetic responses.” In his 
Principles of Literary Criticism 
Richards elaborates this distinction: 


A poem of the first group [exclusive] is built 
out of sets of impulses which run parallel, 
which have the same direction. In a poem of 
the second group [synthetic] the most ob- 
vious feature is the extraordinary hetero- 
geneity of the distinguishable impulses. But 
they are more than heterogeneous, they are 
opposed. They are such that in ordinary, 
non-poetic, non-imaginative experience, one 
or other set would be suppressed to give as it 
might appear freer development to the 
others.14 


14New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1948, p. 250. 
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Growing out of the distinction 
made in the foregoing paragraph is 
Richards’ theory of irony, a theory 
which Brooks has taken over with 
little modification. Like Richards 
also, Brooks emphasizes the impor- 
tance of verbal context in determin- 
ing the meaning of each part of a 
poem. Richards’ theory of contextual 
qualification has recently been sub- 
jected to an elaborate critique by 
R. S. Crane. The following extracts 
from Crane’s article explain Rich- 
ards’ theory of ambiguity: 


Whenever . . . we use words to make a 
statement, or what looks like a statement, 
about anything, we are taking part in a 
process of analogical interaction between the 
“setting” in which our words are placed and 
the various “‘contexts”—there may be an in- 
definite number of them—which have sur- 
rounded the words in their past careers . 
The different contexts or types of context 
which supply the meanings for a single ut- 
terance are in constant rivalry one with an- 
other, with the result that we should ‘“‘ex- 
pect ambiguity to the widest extent and of 
the subtlest kinds nearly everywhere, and of 
course we find it.”?® 


Brooks, like Empson and Richards, 
conceives of ambiguity as necessary 
to the attempt of the poet to com- 
municate complicated states of mind 
and feeling. In analyzing ambigui- 
ties, the reader tries to find all the 
possible meanings which a verbal 
context may have and then accepts 
the meanings he thinks most perti- 
nent. In actual practice Brooks is 
usually content to point out such 
subordinate aspects of ambiguity as 
irony and paradox. His characteristic 
method is to analyze the meanings 
which can be assigned to statements 
in context, beginning first with 


15In Lit. Op., Zabel, ed., pp. 714-715. 
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single words and lines, and then pro- 
ceeding to the interrelationships be- 
tween larger passages until he comes 
to the end of the poem. He supple- 
ments this method with that of 
tracing the recurrence of symbols 
throughout a poem. In his earlier 
work he devoted a disproportionate 
part of his discussion to tracing al- 
lusions to their original contexts, 
but he has somewhat moderated this 
practice in his later critical essays. 
The long analysis of The Waste 
Land in Modern Poetry and the 
Tradition” is a good example of 
Brooks’ earlier method. As Brooks 
himself admits, the greater part of 
his discussion of The Waste Land 
deals with the “prose meaning” of 
the poem. What Brooks does is to 
summarize the theme, to call atten- 
tion to important contrasts, to para- 
phrase difficult passages, to indicate 
shifts in tone, to trace recurrent 
symbols and to interpret their mean- 
ings in different contexts, and to 
trace the sources of allusions. The 
essay concludes with a relatively 
brief justification of Eliot’s method. 
Brooks feels that the value of the 
method is its fidelity to the complex- 
ity of experience, its strategy in 
avoiding “stock responses” and en- 
couraging acceptance of its theme. 
According to Brooks, the method of 
indirection allows the statement of 
beliefs implicit in the poem to 
emerge “through confusion and 
cynicism—not in spite of them.” 
Brooks’ critical method in analyz- 
ing The Waste Land is often in 
curious contradiction with his 
theory. Much of the essay consists 
of paraphrase, in spite of Brooks’ 
derogation of paraphrase as a criti- 
16Pp. 137-170. 
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cal practice. In spite also of Brooks’ 
oft repeated objection to poetry 
which points a moral, he praises Eliot 
for his supposed intention of re- 
habilitating a now discredited sys- 
tem of beliefs. It is true that the 
highest praise is devoted to the meth- 
od of The Waste Land as “concrete,” 
“dramatic,” “indirect,” “complex,” 
“ironic,” etc., but the essay as a 
whole is a decided defense of Eliot’s 
obliquity as a strategy for rendering 
effective the paraphrasable theme. 
Brooks claims that Christian ma- 
terial is central in The Waste Land 
but that Eliot is expressing Christian 
attitudes by such indirect means as 
his description of fertility rites and 
his use of Sanskrit words. If Eliot 
actually had this aim in mind, 
Brooks deserves the praise he has re- 
ceived for being one of the first 
critics to discern Eliot’s intention. It 
seems to me, however, that Brooks 
avoids his responsibility as a critic 
in his unqualified approval of Eliot’s 
use of literary confusion to evaluate 
ideological confusion. In condoning 
Eliot in the practice, Brooks, like 
Eliot, has fallen victim to what Yvor 
Winters calls the fallacy of imitative 
form. Eliot has surrendered to what 
he calls the chaos of the age, and 
Brooks has surrendered to Eliot. 
What is remarkable about Brooks’ 
surrender is that he has consis- 
tently censured the age for being 
muddled and confused, and yet 
much of his criticism is devoted to 
justifying ambiguity and confusion 
as suitable poetic methods. 

To show the wide applicability of 
his critical method Brooks has writ- 
ten about a variety of poems com- 
posed in different periods and ex- 
hibiting various poetic styles. The 
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essay on Gray’s “Elegy” in The Well 
Wrought Urn" is avowedly devoted 
to proving how irony may be found 
in a poem which has often been 
taken as a classical instance of “‘sim- 
ple eloquence.” Brooks undertakes to 
demonstrate that the “Elegy” is ac- 
tually a complex dramatic utterance 
replete with irony. He places the 
“Elegy” in the same category as The 
Waste Land by showing that it is 
“4 tissue of allusions and half-allu- 
sions” to the poetry of Milton and 
others, the effect of these allusions 
being to make the poem ironical 
rather than simple. He then proceeds 
through the poem pointing out 
ironic contrasts. Much of his analysis 
consists of a very close exegesis of 
detailed subtleties which to Brooks’ 
way of thinking result in a rich and 
intricate texture. 

What is the final effect of Brooks’ 
search for irony in the “Elegy”? It 
seems to me that his analysis reveals 
an ingenuity which is interesting in 
itself for what it reveals of Brooks’ 
mind but which is not strictly rele- 
vant to getting at the tonal quality 
and the value of Gray’s “Elegy.” We 
may be entertained (or exasperated) 
by Brooks’ curious search for allu- 
sion and ironical implication, but we 
lose sight of the “Elegy” as a grave 
and dignified poetic meditation with 
a particularly unified emotional 
tone. Certainly I feel that Brooks’ 
analysis has btoken the elegy into a 
conglomeration of glittering frag- 
ments, without giving an adequate 
account of the poem as a whole. 
Brooks’ method often provides use- 
ful information, entertaining dia- 
lectical subtlety, and incidentally 
discerning insights, but even more 

1TPp. 96-113. 
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often it seems irrelevant to the cen- 
tral critical process of determining 
the particular value of the poem as a 
contribution to the reader’s literary 
experience. 

The basic weakness of Brooks’ 
critical theory is his lack of an ade- 
quate theory of value. He does not 
have the means for evaluating either 
the subject matter or the technical 
ordering of a poem. This deficiency 
is revealed in his recent statement of 
the criteria which he accepts as most 
relevant in judging the “truth” of a 
poetic statement. He advocates ap- 
plying T. S. Eliot’s test: does the 
mind of the reader accept the poetic 
statement as coherent, mature, and 
founded on the facts of experience?’* 
The difficulty of this test lies in the 
phrase “the mind of the reader.” 
Every reader will have his own defi- 
nitions of Eliot’s terms, and we are 
left without objective standards by 
which to measure the value of the 
poem. An illustration of how a 
reader will approach Eliot’s criteria 
is found in Brooks’ own procedure. 
Brooks immediately translates Eliot’s 
criteria into the one standard of 
value he trusts, the concept of irony. 

He develops this concept in the 
paragraph immediately following his 
discussion of Eliot’s test: 


I have suggested elsewhere that the poem 
which meets Eliot’s test comes to the same 
thing as I. A. Richards’ “poetry of syn- 
thesis” —that is, a poetry which does not 
leave out what is apparently hostile to its 
dominant tone, and which, because it is 
able to fuse the irrelevant and discordant, 
has come to terms with itself and is invul- 
nerable to irony. Irony, then, in this further 
sense, is not only an acknowledgment of the 
pressures of a context. Invulnerability to 
irony is the stability of a context in which 

18“Trony, etc.,” Lit. Op., p. 732. 
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the internal pressures balance and mutually 
support each other.!9% 


As this passage reveals, Brooks 
conceives of irony not only as a 
rhetorical device but as a determi- 
nant of value. Basic to his critical 
method is the search for irony by 
applying devices of linguistic analy- 
sis to distinguish among the attitudes 
of which the poem is composed. 
Poetic value is to be determined by 
the scope of reconciliation achieved 
among the constituent attitudes of 
the poem and by the degree of com- 
plexity of the unifying attitude. The 
critic is not to apply criteria exter- 
nal to the poem itself. Particularly 
the critic is not to abstract from the 
poem a rational statement and judge 
the value of the poem by the value 
of the statement. According to 
Brooks, such critics as Yvor Winters 
and John Crowe Ransom over- 
emphasize the rational element in a 
poem and thereby deny the true na- 
ture of poetic structure, which is 
attitudinal rather than rational. Ac- 
tually, it seems to me, Brooks him- 
self fails to realize sufficiently the 
value relationship between the ra- 
tional motive of the poem and its 
emotional texture. This failure de- 
prives him of the most effective 
means of objective evaluation and 
is, I believe the chief reason for his 
deficiencies in critical judgment. His 
critical method has proven its use- 
fulness as a procedure for explora- 
tory analysis, but it fails to provide 
an adequate technique for determin- 
ing value. 

In the introduction to this essay 
I stated my intention of evaluating 
Brooks’ version of the contextualis- 

19] bid., 732-733. 
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tic critical method, and I related 
Brooks’ fundamental assumptions to 
those of pragmatism. I believe that 
the foregoing discussion has suf- 
ficiently demonstrated that Brooks 
may be classified as a contextualistic, 
or pragmatic, critic. It is evident, 
however, that his version of contex- 
tualism is deficient, for his method 
of rhetorical exegesis is so narrowly 
analytical that it provides him with 
no adequate technique for defining 
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the “total fused quality” of a poem, 
which Pepper has indicated as the 
final step in the contextualist meth- 
od. Brooks has declared that only an 
adherence to normative values will 
save the humanities, yet he provides 
in his criticism no adequate system 
of norms by which to judge values. 
Thus Brooks’ “tough-mindedness” is 
not tough enough to handle the 
greatest problem of the critic—the 
problem of evaluation. 


The Tightrope Walker 


KEITH DENNISTON 


The fool who walked too long upon the tightrope, 


Above the crowd too long defying death, 
Found his feet forgot their competence 
And knew old laws were made for men to bless. 


At once below the stiff necked crowd sniffs danger, 
(Eyes have need to look upon such sights) 

Shriking up, they shriek, with Zombied eyes 

To watch the teetering man in bright red tights. 


His parasol, of use no longer, flutters 
Swirling redgreenyellow to the ground, 
Crushed, the pretty thing lies in the sawdust, 
Sprawling, mocks the bravado it crowned. 


Nothing now can save the tightrope walker, 
(Circus band cannot play back this Saul) 
Left to him the portentless decision: 
Whether right or left to fall. 


For Wilfred Owen 


LEONARD RANDOLPH 


For you, who escaped the battle 

For you, who kept a rendezvous 
With bloody, blasphemous Death 
I sing a brief song 

A song of gratitude. 


Red lips (you said) are not so red 

As stained stones kissed by bleeding dead 
Nor veins of life so holy or divine 

As those we empty 

For our platitudes. 


We sat across the water once 

Not counting skulls or rotted flesh 

We heard the names of unknown forests 

The blundered rumbling of the cannon in the hills 
And watched you dying. 

We flickered into fledgling newsreels 

’ With their spastic, frantic hand-dropped bombs 
And in the blackness of your midnight 

We heralded a bloodred dawn 

And went on living. 


And then the spider, creeping 
With the triumph of a web 
Fresh in its mind, 

Fell upon the blind, 
Un-tuned their song 

And changed the attitude. 


Let’s know now what it was we fought, 

How much it was, and how we brought 

It back with us and kept it here. 

Can we invent and still retain 

Humility and not be sadists, loving pain? 

I have not smashed a tear 

And yet I wept it here 

For you, whose mouth the kindly wind has stopped 
Forever from its choking cry against the 
Rape of war. For you, whose voice was lonely 
Wailing in the wilderness without a wall. 

I, whose heart was never hot 

Nor full as theirs; 

Whose hands have touched no whiter hands 
May weep, for I may touch you not. 


Death and Consequences 


Joseph Conrad's Attitude Toward Fate 


RoBert F. HauGH 


UCH as Conrad’s preface 
M to The Nigger of the Nar- 

cissus is quoted, strangely 
few critics have thought it worth 
the while to examine closely the 
work of which Conrad said in the 
preface: “It is the book by which, 
not as a novelist perhaps, but as an 
artist striving for the utmost sin- 
cerity of expression, I am willing to 
stand or fall.” 

We know that Conrad had more 
in mind than “the shape and ring 
of sentences” when he spoke of his 
dedication to the strenuous pur- 
poses of the artist, and that to get 
at “the stress and passion within the 
core of each convincing moment” 
he also had great concern with larger 
patterns. The ordering of charac- 
ters about his central idea, the march 
of events, the emotional progres- 
sions through which he must work 
his way, the balance and counter- 
play of ephemeral ethical materials 
embodied in patterns of stress—all 
these must have been in Conrad’s 
artistic consciousness as he wrote. 
What better portal could one seek 
out for illuminating Conrad’s “‘de- 
scent within himself,” what better 
“lonely region of stress and strife” 
could one find than The Nigger of 
the Narcissus? 

The story line is a simple one: the 
voyage home, the travails of the sea 
and the soul before the seaman 
reaches his hearth. Home is England, 
and the raging seas stand between. 


Yet home is also a state of mind, or 
rather a state of being which all men 
seek—and that too is difficult of at- 
tainment. Conrad has told us, in the 
preface, what he has in mind: “That 
feeling of unavoidable solidarity; of 
the solidarity in mysterious origin, 
in toil, in joy, in hope, in uncertain 
fate, which binds men to each other 
and all mankind to the visible 
world.” In The Nigger of the Nar- 
cissus that concept of being is put 
in issue with death, with disorder 
and fear, by the figure of James 
Wait. 

James Wait is “nothing,”’ Conrad 
says in a later preface to the Ameri- 
can edition. He is “merely the cen- 
ter of the ship’s collective psychol- 
ogy and the pivot of the action.” 
Yet structurally he is much more 
than nothing, as we shall see, for he 
is the moral catalyst in a complex 
small society of men. It is Jimmy 
who brings death aboard ship in 
many ways: consciousness of death, 
fear of death, invocation to death. 
And he brings many moral equiva- 
lents of death aboard ship, too: dis- 
order, disloyalty, dishonesty, dis- 
may. From the moment that he ap- 
pears out of the shadows, late for 
the muster of the crew, he and his 
opposite number, Donkin, deny soli- 
darity, defeat fellowship, and de- 
stroy the saving dreams of these 
men of the Narcissus. 

Around Jim and Donkin are 
aligned other characters in such a 
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way that patterns of stress are creat- 
ed involving loyalty and disloyalty, 
order and disorder, steadfastness and 
vacillation, courage and cowardice. 
In the sequence of events we find 
dramatized all of the elements in 
the human solidarity of Conrad’s 
world, arrayed against those forces 
which would destroy them. Further, 
the action of the book is so managed 
that progressively more intense 
moral stresses are put upon the ship’s 
company. 

These preliminary remarks, like 
most generalizations, tend to over- 
simplify the complexities of Con- 
rad’s effect. His moral intention was 
clear, but his artistic scheme was 
richly interwoven. To make us feel, 
to make us see, he ordered his events 
and his characters into patterns 
which we must comprehend if we 
are to find there the truth, “mani- 
fold and one” underlying Conrad’s 
universe. 

We first see the crew of The Nar- 
cissus as a kaleidoscope (a word to 
be taken literally indicating contin- 
ually changing symmetrical forms) 
of the forecastle. The men shift 
about, shout, gesticulate: Belfast, 
the romantic Irishman, Young 
Charley, the green neophyte, and 
Singleton, the venerable master sea- 
man, sitting in the midst of this 
ordered confusion serenely reading 
his “Pelham.” Donkin enters, ‘‘a 
startling visitor from the world of 
nightmares,” and shortly enlists the 
compassion of the men, despite their 
accurate instincts that here is a 
malingerer and a cheat. He wins 
them by appealing to their sympa- 
thies for the underdog, to their sen- 
timent for a shipmate, a chum who 
has been badly treated. Then, even 
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before he has stored his loot, he has 
violated that brotherhood by snar- 
ling at Young Charley and cursing 
the oblivious Russian Finn. 
Donkin’s intrusion into the ami- 
able brotherhood of the forecastle 
is Conrad’s first statement of his 
theme; before examining it, let us 
go on to the second. That comes 
with the appearance of James Wait 
out of the night. The crew is being 
mustered. Obediently they line up, 
answer to their names, and in this 
small ceremony make their first of- 
ficial obeisance to ship rule. Jarring 
the pattern of the occasion comes 
Jim, with his sonorous “Wait!” and 
the ship’s company stands amazed. 
Like his illness, that first utterance 
is ambiguous, and it holds officers 
and crew confounded for a moment. 
Mr. Baker reacts properly to this 
brazen challenge, but Jim loftily ex- 
plains, his aplomb untouched. 
Here in the two opening scenes 
we find complementary statements 
of Conrad’s intention. Both Jim 
and Donkin—whose cheekiness we 
had again observed at the muster— 
are emissaries of darkness and dis- 
order, Conrad’s synonyms for evil. 
Both work through established tra- 
ditions to further their purposes; 
appeal to shipmates for conduct 
which they know to govern decent 
society; yet neither has any inten- 
tion of abiding by the laws which 
govern that conduct. Each of them, 
in his own way, is a sham who trades 
upon human brotherhood—the “‘one 
of us” feeling—to defeat that broth- 
erhood. As a rough first premise, to 
be abandoned when it no longer 
serves us well, we might say that 
Donkin’s level is the social, the 
overt, while Jim’s is the religious. 


DEATH AND CONSEQUENCES 


Both bring into play situations of 
stress involving order versus dis- 
order. 

Succeeding actions bring new and 
more complex statements of that 
initial pattern. The ship has gone to 
sea on the homeward voyage. The 
men have settled comfortably into 
the discipline of shipboard life. 
Everything is in its place — except 
Jim, whose actions jostle that serene 
conformity to the conditions of 
their existence. Into the repose of 
the cleared decks comes his harsh 
rattling cough, and an expectant si- 
lence precedes his appearance upon 
deck. Already with his doubtful ail- 
ment, Jim has tyrannized the simple 
hearts of the crew. His stride is pow- 
erful, with an affected unsteadiness; 
a gloomy dismal mist seems to ema- 
nate from him. Unrest comes with 
him: smiles disappear, conversations 
cease, and they all listen abjectly to 
his scorn. “You think yourselves 
good shipmates. Do you? Much you 
care for a dying man!” Meantime, 
over Jim’s head, Donkin smiles bit- 
terly at the disconcerted men and is 
privately amazed at Jim’s success. 

Demoralization continues in ways 
both subtle and overt. Belfast steals 
from the officer’s mess to lay deli- 
cacies before Jim, pagan offerings to 
Jim’s ostentatious companion. Such 
thefts shake the foundations of the 
ship’s rule, for disloyalty in small 
matters means possible disobedience 
in those affecting the very life of the 
ship. Jim’s malingering at the ship’s 
lines is contagious to others in the 
crew. Finally some of the watch 
come very near to refusing duty, 
and Mr. Baker has to report to Cap- 
tain Allistoun that Wait is disturb- 
ing the peace of the ship. At last, 
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with the ship driving south toward 
the Cape, Jim is established in a sick 
bay on deck, where he holds court 
to his fascinated, doubtful subjects. 
Somehow, Jim is their own darker 
natures. Through him they lose all 
their moral certitudes. They suc- 
cumb to self-doubts, to doubts of 
the ship and her officers, and finally 
to doubts of their universe. 

Donkin has had a part in this de- 
moralization, though his real in- 
nings are to come later. He too is a 
malingerer, impudent and cringing 
by turns. He talks of the wrongs 
visited upon them by the officers, 
reviles them for their submission, 
and jeers at their loyalties. So far he 
has had little success with the men, 
but he has an extraordinary success 
with Jim, who welcomes his nihilism 
and accepts him as an accomplice. 

With this state of affairs aboard 
ship, Conrad directs his attention to 
the universe of the sea. His lines of 
stress have been laid out; the first 
stirrings of mutiny have been heard; 
fears and uncertainties with Jim at 
their center have initiated the de- 
moralization of the ship’s society. 

Bad weather off the Cape begins 
punishing the ship. Seas sweep the 
decks and invade the forecastle; the 
men sleep in damp bunks and roll 
out to the sting of driven spray. The 
exacting calls of duty; the discipline 
offered by the needs of the ship; the 
merciless sea which cares nothing for 
love or death—these paradoxically 
restore the men to morality. The 
men, though knocked about by the 
rough seas, become once more 
knitted together in the face of their 
common danger. The exactions of 
their calling transcend their doubts; 
Jimmy and Donkin are all but for- 
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gotten. Over their heads stand their 
officers, respected and admired, 
whose firm commands are obeyed 
instantly. Moral affirmatives are as- 
serted throughout this struggle with 
the sea, but their negations are not 
neglected. The first such recurrence 
comes with the major disaster of the 
book. A tremendous sea comes 
aboard and lays the ship on her side. 
She refuses to rise. An emergency 
measure involves cutting the masts, 
but such an act of self-preservation 
would make of the ship a helpless 
cripple, a mere floating hulk. Don- 
kin, hanging on desperately, leads 
the screaming cry, “Cut! Cut!” But 
the captain sternly calls, “No!” and 
the men summarily silence Donkin 
and the few weaklings who have 
echoed him. Order and discipline 
give a stability to their precarious 
existence in the shattering seas. 

Thus begins the ordeal. The wind 
cuts them cruelly,.a cold rain com- 
mences to fall, and always there is 
the fear that they will be pitched 
into the sea. Daylight comes, but it 
only makes more cruelly clear their 
predicament. Through all this, the 
captain and his officers exhibit a 
moral stamina that the men look to 
with eager eyes. Then too, there is 
old Singleton, obedient to years of 
duty and a code of behavior, stead- 
fast at the wheel. 

During this long battle with the 
sea, Jimmy makes a significant ap- 
pearance. He had been forgotten in 
the first hours of the disaster and the 
subsequent ordeal on the slanted 
deck. Then someone remembers him, 
and all become concerned that he is 
trapped in his cabin. The impulsive 
Belfast nearly drowns himself in his 
hurry to rescue the “poor beggar.” 
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There follows one of Conrad’s most 
vivid passages, as the five seamen 
break through the bulkhead of the 
carpenter shop. They curse the car- 
penter’s tools, the nails that they 
must fling to the sea dripping with 
their own hasty blood; finally they 
curse the stout planks and the Clyde 
shipbuilders for not scamping, even 
the people of Britain for building 
such strong ships. At last a splin- 
tered hole is breached—then Jim in 
his terror clamps himself to it and 
stops their work. His open-mouthed 
bellowings of panic, then when he 
has lost his voice, his squeaks of ab- 
ject fear, make that a loathsome job. 
“The agony of his fear wrung our 
hearts so terribly that we longed to 
abandon him, to get out of that 
place deep as a well and swaying like 
a tree, to get out of his hearing, back 
on the poop where he could wait 
passively for death in incomparable 
repose.” They do get him out final- 
ly, but their courage is undone. 
“Never before had the gale seemed 
to us more furious, the sea more 
mad, the sunshine more merciless 
and mocking, the position of the 
ship more hopeless and appalling.” 
For a time their defenses against the 
terrors of the merciless universe are 
breached; they listen with pitiable 
eagerness to Jim’s peevish and un- 
grateful contempt—perhaps hoping 
to find in that flagellation some 
negative point of reference. 

They do find a point of reference, 
but not through the scoldings of 
Jim. Strangely enough, it is the 
harsh voice of Mr. Baker, rating 
Lame Knowles for cutting a line to 
make himself more comfortable, 
that restores the men to certitudes. 
The brusque voice of authority, the 
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familiar role of chastened seaman 
and his mate, give them back their 
world. They chuckle through their 
anguish, cracked lips smile, and 
murmurs of satisfaction pass down 
the lines: ““The mate is going bald- 
headed for Lame Jack about some- 
thing or other.” 

The long struggle with the sea, 
for all its perils, is for the most part 
affirmative in its moral statements. 
The staunch courage of Captain 
Allistoun, the matter of fact gruff- 
ness of Mr. Baker, the unassuming 
bravery of Mr. Creighton, and fi- 
nally, the astonishing enterprise of 
Podmore, the cook, in bringing hot 
coffee to them all—these were the 
strong moral currents that buoyed 
them up. The hysterical panic of 
Jim and his later taunts, the whin- 
ing of Donkin, are minor variations 
serving to make the major statement 
more vivid—but also reminding the 
reader of evils to come. 

In the morning, with hot coffee 
in their stomachs, Captain Allistoun 
calls firmly: “Wear ship!” Then 
with Mr. Baker and the petty of- 
ficers prodding, the exhausted crew 
finds spirit enough to get sail on the 
yards—and the ship rises. She rises, 
and old Singleton steers with care. 
His face is attentive, his eyes watch- 
ful, his arms swift and ready, and 
the ship, “devastated, battered and 
wounded ... drove foaming to 
the northward, as though inspired 
by the courage of a high endeavor.” 

This tremendous affirmation 
against physical odds over, Conrad 
is ready for the more trying strug- 
gle against other forces which would 
defeat his men. These are to be 
moral stresses, growing from minor 
statements already made in the per- 
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sons of Jim and Donkin. Donkin 
now becomes the major exciting 
force in the ship’s collective psy- 
chology. Donkin plays upon the 
vanity of the men, upon their ready 
feelings of being “put upon” and 
unappreciated. They remember their 
pluck in the recent disaster, and 
when Donkin says, “Who thanked 
us?” they look at each other and 
nod. Though they hate him (as they 
at times hate Jim) they have to ad- 
mit the truth of his assertions. Don- 
kin struts about in Jim’s cast-off 
clothing, plants his poisons of self- 
pity and imagined injustice, and 
nurtures them finally into mutiny. 
The good sailing winds fail, and 
as the ship wallows in a stagnant 
calm, Donkin suggests that the crew 
imitate Jim’s example—sham sick. 
The two evil forces—the overt nihil- 
ism of Donkin and that more in- 
sidious falsehood of Jim—here 
merge and very nearly destroy the 
ship’s society. The matter is precipi- 
tated when Jim, goaded by the 
evangelism of the cook, expresses a 
wish to be returned to deck duty. 
He is well as ever, he says, as if to 
convince himself more than the oth- 
ers. Captain Allistoun accuses him 
of malingering for his own selfish 
purposes and orders him confined to 
his sick bay in punishment .. . 
Through Conrad’s keen sense for 
moral antitheses, this gesture of au- 
thority which has its roots in hu- 
manitarianism, becomes an assertion 
of tyranny. Donkin seizes upon it as 
a denial of the rights of free men, 
and so well has he prepared them 
that the crew follows his lead. Not 
only has Jim been denied his right to 
work and gain strength, they rea- 
son, but others are forced to work 
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in his place. It’s not fair, they tell 
each other furiously. Thus Donkin 
appeals to their simple instincts for 
justice. Jim’s moribund body be- 
comes the “‘fit emblem of their aspi- 
rations.” Malingering is projected 
from Jim to color the whole ship’s 
crew, and now the statements im- 
plicit in his behavior are enlarged 
until they corrode all that holds the 
men together—enlarged and clari- 
fied through the agency of Donkin. 
Discipline and fidelity to a code of 
conduct are so far forgotten that at 
one point Donkin hurls an iron be- 
laying pin at the captain—and, 
even worse, the helmsman leaves his 
post at the wheel. Here is the low 
ebb in the fortunes of the Narcissus. 
That last act of desertion creates its 
own reaction, however. The helm 
falls off, the sails slap and crack the 
yards, the ship trembles—and the 
men are instinctively recalled to 
their duties, forgetting for the mo- 
ment their grievances. The demands 
of the ship—the morality of sea- 
manship, Conrad might have said— 
create once more a world of order 
and fidelity, pushing back falsehood 
and demoralization and fear. The 
next morning after these mutinous 
acts, Captain Allistoun confronts 
Donkin before all the crew, faces 
him down, and makes him obey with 
the belaying pin, his symbol of re- 
bellion. 

Thus in quick succession the two 
menaces have been met by the cap- 
tain, Conrad’s icon of morality. 
Structurally, we have observed a 
succession of alternating negative 
and affirmative situations, growing 
through physical, political, and 
moral stresses, growing in force un- 
til it appears that the Donkin-Jim 
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negatives will destroy the ship’s 
company, defeating the captain and 
other representatives of obedience, 
duty, loyalty, honor, and all the fine 
sentiments which for Conrad give 
man his only solidarity in a hostile 
universe. 

Attention now shifts once more 
to Jim and the theme of death. The 
political mutiny is over, but the 
moral mutiny continues in Jim. The 
men gleefully support his refusal to 
admit the final truth underlying all 
his falsehoods. They cater to his eva- 
sions, conspire in his lies—and feed 
on his contempt, for to them it is 
a contempt for death, and it gives 
them a spurious bravado. It is a 
strange period, this long dying of 
Jim, and it is metaphorically drama- 
tized by the predicament of the ship. 
Instead of fresh gales and sharp seas, 
there are baffling calms, false short 
winds, smooth swells—‘‘the universe 
conspired with James Wait”—to 
lend falsehood to the moral fibre of 
the crew. They go to extremes ac- 
cording to their natures: Donkin 
venomous, but driven in upon him- 
self by his recent failure at mutiny; 
Belfast more sentimental than ever 
with Jim, more irascible with the 
crew; Podmore more than ever con- 
vinced of the sinfulness of all, more 
evangelistic. Only Singleton in all 
these moral cross-winds has a steady 
purpose. In his world where duty 
and fidelity are completely instinc- 
tive, there are no incertitudes. He is 
serenely sure that Jim will die when 
land is sighted, for that is a law of 
the sea. And only then will the ship 
get fair winds—and so it happens. 

Jim’s death is provoked and shared 
by Donkin, in a cruel scene that pits 
the helpless Jim against the amoral, 
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thieving Donkin. Donkin’s greed 
helps to destroy his accomplice in 
evil, for these men who sought each 
other out have nothing for each 
other at the last. Conrad here 
dramatizes the frightening moral 
exhaustion of their world—a world 
empty of all human affirmatives— 
which allows the cold negatives of 
outer space into the world of men. 

Jim’s body slips reluctantly into 
the sea, and immediately freshening 
winds fill the sails. The foul miasma 
of death and all its evil consequences 
are swept free of the decks. Proudly 
the ship approaches port, Donkin, 
Jim, fear, mutiny forgotten by the 
most of them. 

Before “the coast to welcome her 
stepped out of space into the sun- 
shine” everyone aboard had been 
tried, according to his nature, by 
death, disorder, and evil. Each had 
been exposed to the merciless sea 
and to the merciless disorder of 
mutiny and infidelity, those agents 
of cold outer space of the universe— 
the universe which has no meaning 
except that given it by man’s fideli- 
ties. The men, most of them, pre- 
serve their codes of conduct—the 
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ship sees to that—and they do find 
a safe port. There is no moral nihil- 
ism in Conrad’s final view of his 
men. H. L. Mencken’s mistaken but 
widely repeated dictum that “his 
stories are not chronicles of men who 
conquer fate, nor of men who are 
unbent and undaunted by fate, but 
of men who are conquered and un- 
done,”’ ignores the whole purpose 
of Conrad’s writing, both stated in 
his preface and in the book for 
which it was written. That purpose, 
worked into the structural fabric of 
this superb novel, was to make us 
see, to make us feel those truths 
which bind us together in fellow- 
ship. To be “one of us” in Conrad’s 
world is the experience offered in 
each of his novels, which do not 
deny, but affirm human solidarities 
against the coldness of cosmic law. 
If we are strong, if we maintain our 
faiths, we too can “wring out a 
meaning from our sinful lives” upon 
our own immortal seas—a meaning 
that is filled with courage; with 
honor, with fidelity—the truth of 
life in Joseph Conrad’s universe. 


1Book of Prefaces, New York, 1927, p. 12. 


Hart Crane—A Note 


(December, 1948) 


LEONARD L. WoLF 


Perhaps Hart Crane 
Took it unkindly that the cozening sea 
Hid him so clean completely: 


Nor that in his behalf 
Sea did not split itself 
To cast him back to us 


As once it split for those 
Pernicious Israelites 
Who heckled God so long and tediously. 


Hart could not shake recognizance from Him. 
Instead, wet bones of poet sinking into sea, 
The cold moved on to squid—and to anemone. 


And brought no greater issue from the Lord 
Than tide and bones moving from drift and sand 
To slattern death out in the midst of sea. 


Hart Crane 


Don GEIGER 


Broken hart, wounded crane, he fell, 

Adagio victim to faith’s ebbing tide. 

O pirate Time had lashed this voyager, 

And bled his monstrous throat of mutinous pride. 


This tit-for-tatting Time, this thief and theft, 
Cross-boned and mighty, still is picayune: 
Revenging blithely, as a music scroll 

Can drown good notes in totals of bad tune. 


What prize are heroes, whose rich dust, unbanked, 
Forsaken drifts in seas that Arnold saw 

Receding far beyond the catch of Time? 

The hart leaves but a horn; the crane a claw. 


O Time hears not the songs in sunken towns, 

Nor looks where singer drowned for treasured art; 
While Crane’s pulse beats on that lost city’s bed, 
And towering accents bubble from his heart. 


Hart Crane's “The Broken Tower’ 
A Study in Technique 


HERBERT MArRTEY 


ITH the near completion 

of White Buildings, his 

first book of poems, Hart 
Crane attempted in 1925 to crystal- 
lize his method of poetry, and this 
method he ineptly labeled “logic of 
metaphor.” Crane incorporated his 
theory of methodology in the essay 
“General Aims and Theories,” first 
published in Horton’s biography, 
and the essay deals largely with a 
discussion of absolute poetry—a mis- 
nomer which is not important here 
—but under the heading of “logic 
of metaphor” Crane states that in a 
poem 


the terms of expression employed are often 
selected less for their logic (literal) sig- 
nificance than for their associational mean- 
ing. Via this and their metaphorical inter- 
relationships, the entire construction of the 
poem is raised on the organic principle of a 
“logic of metaphor,” which antedates our 
so-called pure logic, and which is the genetic 
basis of all speech, hence consciousness and 
thought-extension.* 


This passage, along with another to 
be cited shortly, attains the status 
of Crane’s most frequently quoted 
prose, merely because it appears to 
be saying something. A _ careful 
reading of the passage, however, 
will demonstrate the ineptness of 
Crane’s word-choice, especially in 
regard to the operative function of 
the “logic of metaphor,” and it be- 


1philip Horton, Hart Crane, p. 327. Copyright 
1937 by W. W. Norton & Co. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of the publishers. 


comes increasingly obvious that we 
cannot accept at face-value Crane’s 
facile prose statement. It appears 
that only by synthesis and _rephras- 
ing can one deduce what is intended 
by the “logic of metaphor,” albeit 
one cannot immediately arrive at 
the essence of its meaning, and final- 
ly the statement emerges somewhat 
as follows: The terms of expression 
employed in a poem are selected pri- 
marily for their associational mean- 
ings and not for their logical sig- 
nificance; the associational meanings 
of these terms, within the orga- 
nismic structure of the poem, oper- 
ate on a plane with metaphorical 
interlacing of these terms, all of 
which stimulate the extension of 
thought on the part of the reader 
to the point where he will gain a 
state of awareness and apprehend 
what is central in the poem. 

The main trouble with the theory, 
which in the end is neither uniquely 
Crane’s nor impossible on a prac- 
tical level, is not che underlying 
idea, but the confusion of words in 
which Crane cloaks it, for Crane is 
not validly speaking of the “logic 
of metaphor,” as he is speaking of 
the illogic of metaphor, the essential 
substance of all metaphor. Perhaps 
Crane realized the basic incoherence 
of his utterance, for in the letter to 
Harriet Monroe in his defense of 
“At Melville’s Tomb” in 1926, he 
restated and rephrased his theory to 
read in this manner: 
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My poem may well be elliptical and actually 
obscure in the ordering of its content, but 

. as a poet I may very possibly be more 
interested in the so-called illogical impinge- 
ments of the connotations of words on the 
consciousness (and their combinations and 
interplay in metaphor on this basis) than I 
am interested in the presentation of their 
logically rigid significations at the cost of 
limiting my subject matter and perceptions 
involved in the poem.” 


Hence, the “logic of metaphor” al- 
ters to the “illogical impingements 
of the connotations of words on the 
consciousness (and their combina- 
tions and interplay in metaphor on 
this basis)”; however, even this re- 
finement of the previous statement 
lacks the pristine clarity it affirms, 
and in the practical matters of 
Crane’s poetry, the theory and meth- 
od Crane avers are operative on a 
somewhat different basis from the 
inferences gleaned in his statement. 
For, truly, Crane cannot mean to 
say, as he says, that his poem is a 
construct of words which imply 
random connotations (“illogical im- 
pingements”); yet what he can 
mean to say is that his poem is a 
creation which contains words em- 
ployed illogically in context and 
metaphor, the selective connotations 
of which (selectivity being the main 
important idea) will form the essen- 
tial and singular meaning of the 
poem. 

Crane’s theory, simplified and di- 
vested to an extent of its confusion, 
presents initially a primordial con- 
cern with language, which is the 
subject of R. P. Blackmur’s essay on 
Crane (in The Double Agent), and 
more recently the subject of Barbara 
Herman’s essay (The Sewanee Re- 
view, Winter 1950). But this con- 

2Horton, pp. 329-330. 
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cern with language has wide rami- 
fications in its poetic employment 
not wholly touched upon by either 
Blackmur or Miss Herman, for 
Crane’s method is not merely the 
juxtaposition of language, as Black- 
mur holds, or only the cross-hatch- 
ing of reference, as Miss Herman 
holds; it attains a good deal more, 
and actually it involves more than a 
specific use of language: it involves 
the manner in which Crane uses 
language in the creative construct 
of a poem leading to the creation of 
symbols and moods, which disclose 
the meaning of the poem. Symboli- 
zation and mood become the impor- 
tant factors in Crane’s use of lang- 
uage and his technique; and the spe- 
cific selection of word- and meta- 
phor-connotations group together 
to form a symbol, or symbols, and 
a mood—one cancelling out another 
at times—which become the unify- 
ing principle of an otherwise syn- 
tactically obscure poem, and which 
enable the reader, almost in the form 
of Gestalt, to apprehend the mean- 
ing in a poem. Crane achieves his 
technique essentially by employing 
juxtaposed and reflexive language in 
the form of metaphors, objects 
named, situations described, and 
ideas, elements of which are either 
in contrast (antithetical), or in ac- 
cordance, i.e., of a particular genre, 
or pertaining to a particular total 
idea; symbolization primarily and 
mood, usually secondarily, are the 
net results. 


II 
“The Broken Tower’ has been 


3Hart Crane, Collected Poems, New York, 1933, 
pp. 135-136. The biographers of Crane, both Philip 
Horton and Brom Weber, maintain that “The Broken 
Tower” is Crane’s last composition and was written 
immediately prior to his death. 
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selected for analysis according to the 
precepts discussed, because, for a 
poem which ranks among Crane’s 
finest work, it has been so little men- 
tioned by critics, and because it is 
so typical of Crane’s complexity, 
lending itself so well to the study 
undertaken here. 

Fundamentally, the subject of 
“The Broken Tower” is love; and 
its ten stanzas clearly divide into 
three parts (stanzas one to four 
composing Part I, stanzas five and 
six, Part II, and stanzas seven 
to ten Part III), each of which deals 
with different aspects of love; how- 
ever, in Parts I and II, for love we 
must read faith, or spiritual adora- 
tion, as opposed to physical love, 
which is the dominant element of 
Part III. With this statement it be- 
comes obvious that the title is a 
qualitatively leading one, for the 
Broken Tower is symbol of a broken 
spiritual belief, an elemental theme 
in the poem which is interwoven 
with the predominant theme of love. 

The first part of the poem opens 
with the tower and its bells, which 
together form the object, or symbol, 
of spiritual love. The sound of the 
bells becomes the vehicle of an un- 
seated and unpropitiated love, 
which destroys the tower. This sound 
alters from the specific to the 
generic in Part II, where it is re- 
moved to a physical domain. And in 
Part III the sound merges with the 
physical element, the nature of 
which concludes the poem by con- 
structing its own tower, the new 
object, or symbol, of love. 

Part I is concerned with the two- 
fold job of developing the symbol 
of the bell-sounds and defining the 
mood of despair: the bells are out of 
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tune with the tower, as the speaker 
is out of tune with God. The symbol 
is introduced only vaguely in the 
first stanza; the speaker names the 
bell-rope but not the bells; yet the 
bell-rope, we know, is attached to 
the bells in the tower, and, when 
manipulated for tolling purposes, it 
appears as a lariat to gather God, 
while at the same moment (with the 
throwing of the lariat) dispatching 
the speaker: 


The bell-rope that gathers God at 
dawn 

Dispatches me as though I dropped 
down the knell 

Of a spent day—to wander the 
cathedral lawn 

From pit to crucifix, feet chill on 
steps from hell. 


The language works antithetically to 
create the mood, yet the metaphors 
work toward what is central in the 
mood: Dawz, the time for gather- 
ing God (time beginning) signifies 
the antithesis for the speaker, spent 
day (time ending), and the tower 
breeds discontentment. Yet the anti- 
thesis does not only function as part 
of the mood: it also works in the 
symbolization, for the words gath- 
ers-dis patches set up in opposition to 
each other contribute a sense of 
movement, a swinging from pole to 
pole, the motion almost of bells, and, 
to extend this, an intensification and 
abatement of sound set up by the 
bells in their swinging arc. This idea, 
used frequently in the poem, is 
picked up again in the second stanza 
in the contrasting words launched- 
caught; and in the second stanza the 
symbol is further developed through 
the manifestation of movement and 
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sound as a “corps/Of shadows in the 
tower, whose shoulders sway/Anti- 
phonal carillions launched before/ 
The stars are caught . . .” The bells 
sway and peal but are still unnamed; 
they are vague, shadowy, and an- 
thropomorphic; but with their com- 
plete emergence in stanza three, 


The bells, I say, the bells break down 
their tower; 

And swing I know not where. Their 
tongues engrave 

Membrane through marrow, my 
long-scattered score 

Of broken intervals ... And I, 
their sexton slave! 

they destroy the tower, which is 

immediately forgotten; they vanish 

visually; they become associated 

with the speaker, and they adopt a 

fleshly quality. 

Here, another facet of Crane’s 
technique is demonstrable: spoken of 
as an accordance of words pertain- 
ing to a particular total idea, the 
usage comes to light in the process 
of symbolization of bells and sound, 
which occurs in stanzas one to four. 
Words are used illogically on an as- 
sociational basis; they usually per- 
tain to individual yet related ideas; 
and the use of words is often pe- 
culiar and striking, as in the case of 
knell in the metaphor “I dropped 
down the knell/Of a spent day,” 
and in the case of Antiphonal caril- 
lions in the metaphoric use of shoul- 
ders swaying “Antiphonal caril- 
lions.” Yet aside from their peculiar 
usage, these words form a part of a 
constellation of terms, which in their 
total concordance aid in establishing 
the symbolism: the other words, 
most of them in Part I, which fill 
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out the remainder of the constella- 
tion are bell-rope, cathedral, tower, 
sexton, Pagodas, campaniles, and 
angelus, all of which connect fig- 
uratively with bells in some manner; 
and the words which attribute 
sound are Antiphonal carillions, 
tongues, voices, reveilles, echoes, and 
word, all of which may have little 
direct bearing on the actual sound 
of bells, yet which nevertheless con- 
tribute the idea of sound. 

In the third stanza, by juxtaposi- 
tion and reflexiveness of language in 
accordance, the first conversion and 
concretion of the bell-, sound-sym- 
bol occur: The “tongues” of the 
bells ‘‘engrave/Membrane through 
marrow.” Tongues, metaphorically 
employed for the articulation of the 
bells, associate the bells with a flesh- 
ly quality, which is supported and 
picked up in the fleshly words mem- 
brane and marrow. And the ensuing 
lines (“my long scattered score/Of 
broken intervals . . . And I their 
sexton slave!”’) associate the bell- 
sounds with the speaker, the bell- 
ringer; slave to the bells and what 
they represent. In support of the 
sound-flesh attributes regarding the 
bells, first established in the word 
tongues, the reflexive language score 
and intervals, linked with the speak- 
er, operate on two planes to suffuse 
the symbol and the mood, for score 
implies not only an account or 
reckoning, but also a musical score, 
and therefore sound, and the word 
intervals implies not only the space 
of time between any two points, but 
also the relation of two tones with 
regard to pitch, and again sound. 

The clearest example of the anti- 
thetical technique occurs in the 
fourth stanza, where, by a double 
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contrast of intensification of sound 
set in juxtaposition with its abate- 
ment, the development of the sound- 
symbol is completed and the mood 
of despair strengthened: 


Oval encyclicals in canyons heaping 

The impasse high with choir. Banked 
voices slain! 

Pagodas, campanilies with reveilles 
outleaping— 

O terraced echoes prostrate on the 
plain! ... 


This stanza, almost a refrain, offers 
in effect broken sound, i.e., broken 
spiritual belief, and in so doing ac- 
tually announces a universality and 
intangibility of love. The bell-sounds 
(voice of love) speak from the Far 
Eastern type of bell-tower, pagoda, 
and from the Western type, cam- 
panile; although the sounds are 
abundant, they are elusive: every- 
where but nowhere to be found. 

With the breaking down of the 
spiritual tower in stanza three, the 
act of destruction issuing from dis- 
contentment and despair gains force 
and definition as it is thematically 
developed through the “broken in- 
tervals” of the speaker, the broken 
sound in stanza four, and finally 
the designation of a world condi- 
tion for the speaker, the “broken 
world” in stanza five: 


And so it was I entered the broken 
world 

To trace the visionary company of 
love, its voice 

An instant in the wind (I know not 
whither hurled) 

But not for long to hold each des- 
perate choice. 


And both the mood and symbol are 
concretized in this transitional 
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verse, which contains the essence of 
the poem in the union of the symbol 
of the bells with its soul of meaning: 
“the visionary company of love its 
voice/An instant in the wind.” The 
initial mood is further sustained in 
stanza six, but the symbol undergoes 
a modification by being converted 
into the general assumption of 
sound, in this case verbal articula- 
tion; however, the “word” emanates 
solely from a physical source, and in 
pouring words, the speaker generates 
love, yet it is obviously a spiritual or 
mystical love, and the speaker gropes 
with disillusionment: 


My word I poured. But was it cog- 
nate, scored 

Of that tribunal monarch of the air 

Whose thigh embronzes earth, strikes 
crystal Word 

In wounds pledged once to hope— 
cleft to despair? 


A direction of love, proved incom- 
mensurate, is discussed, and the con- 
trasting words hope-despair serve to 
fortify the mood and underscore the 
essential inadequacy. This stanza, 
more than any other, appears to re- 
fer to a specific subject outside the 
limits of the poem: it calls to mind 
the symbol of The Bridge in Crane’s 
long poem of that name. (Cf. The 
Bridge, in which Crane addresses his 
symbol as a pantheistic or mystic 
godhead, omnipotent and statuesque. 
In the stanza under discussion here, 
the object addressed attains the same 
qualities of apotheosis as The Bridge; 
but the words “embronzes” and 
“thigh” offer a surer key: the former 
has that strong metallic and sta- 
tuesque suggestiveness which places 
it closely akin to The Bridge, and 
the latter appears in two versions of 
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work-sheets in the apostrophe to 
The Bridge, “Atlantis,” where Crane 
states, ““Aeons measure in thy thighs, 
O bridge” and “From glittering 
thighs this white nativity! O 
Bridge!”) The Bridge symbol is pro- 
jected, it appears, as representative 
of the current status of a former 
feeling or emotional adherence be- 
longing to the speaker, summarized 
as ‘“‘cleft to despair.” 

Hereafter, from stanza seven to 
the end, the mood of despair is can- 
celled out by a mood of exaltation, 
while concomitantly the sound-sym- 
bol is absorbed in and transmuted by 
a symbol of flesh and physical love. 
The speaker questions the capabili- 
ties of physical love and the philo- 
sophical inadequacy of physical sym- 
bols at the very beginning of stanza 
seven in his assertion that a solution 
to his difficulties (a direction of love 
and restoration of faith) could be 
nowhere in himself. The following 
lines offer a transition with a shift 
into the present tense, oddly set off 
by parenthetic dashes: 


The steep encroachments of my 
blood left me 

No answer (could blood hold such a 
lofty tower 

As flings the question true?)—or is 
it she 

Whose sweet mortality stirs latent 
power ?— 

Yet the pronoun “she” dominates 

and resolves the remainder of the 

poem. The identity of “she,” if ref- 

erence is made to a specific female, 

is obviously beyond the limits of the 

poem; but what becomes explicit in 

the pronoun and the remainder of 

the phrase are the qualities of femi- 
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ninity and fleshliness (“sweet mor- 
tality”): physical love. Mortality 
forms part of the constellation of 
words in accordance implying the 
physical in the last part of the poem; 
the others, blood, pulse, veins, chest, 
matrix and heart, along with strong 
sexual and feminine overtones, aid 
in the creation of the new symbol, 
which is strengthened and carried 
to the end of the poem in a rush of 
almost syntactical obscurity. 

In the first line of stanza eight, 
there is a muted recall of the earlier 
sound-symbol picked up in _ the 
words “pulse,” “hear,” and “‘strokes,” 
now completely modified and 
merged with the flesh, which is fur- 
ther pursued in the line that follows: 


And through whose pulse I hear, 
counting the strokes 

My veins recall and add, revived and 
sure 

The angelus of wars my chest 
evokes: 

What I hold healed, original now, 
and pure... 


Reference is made to a past eruptive 
life engendered by disavowed adher- 
ences, which the speaker, through 
his new-found direction of love, 
holds “healed, original now, and 
pure.” And the symbolization and 
mood pivot mainly on the single 
word “healed” in its reflexive con- 
trast to the “wounds” in stanza six; 
for the healing process is specifically 
a phenomenon of flesh, which both 
contains the new belief and has 
wiped out the despair. 

The positive assertion of the 
physical as symbol gains power in 
the opening lines of stanza nine with 
suggestion of femininity and accep- 
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tance in the speaker’s implication 
that “she” constructs “within, a 
tower that is not stone (Not stone 
can jacket heaven)—but slip/Of 
pebbles—” The new tower “within” 
(restoration of belief) is of very 
delicate substance (“slip of peb- 
bles’’) as contrasted with the former 
tower of grosser substance (“‘stone”’). 
The latter lines of stanza nine 
strengthen the mood by imparting a 
serenity and soaring quality in the 
cloudless heavens of the newly at- 
tained belief: “‘visible wings of sil- 
ence sown/In azure circles, widen- 
ing as they dip,” with wings imply- 
ing a spatial freedom attained by the 
spirit. And in the opening lines of 
stanza ten, the motion of the bells 
is again recalled in the contrasting 
words down-swells: “lift down the 
eye/That shrines the quiet lake and 
swells a tower.” The “eye” being 
lifted down becomes the culminat- 
ing act of discontinuance in the 
search for a God or mystic eleva- 
tion; for there is obviously no altar 
or deity being sought with establish- 
ment of the new tower. (Cf. Crane’s 
poem “At Melville’s Tomb”: in his 
interpretation of this poem, Crane 
claims that the raising of the eyes in 
the line where drowning seamen’s 
eyes lift altars means the postula- 
tion of a deity by the very action of 
the eyes being lifted upward. In 
“The Broken Tower” this action is 
reversed.) The physical symbol is 
further articulated in the strongly 
suggestive sexual connotations at- 
taching themselves to the image of 
the new tower. The mood and sym- 
bol gain ultimate positive value and 
cohesion in the final lines of the 
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poem: 


The commodious, tall decorum of 
that sky 

Unseals her earth, and lifts love in 
its shower. 


A quality of rising motion, of all 
things going heavenward, is present- 
ed in the words “‘tall,” “‘unseals,” and 
“lift”; and these lines conclude the 
poem with the serene heavenliness 
and towering strength of physical 
love in splendid fertility, growing 
with nourishment from its own 
heaven. This love emerges clearly as 
the supreme life in the form of its 
own tower. 


Ill 

At this time, the method of study 
pursued here may allow for the fol- 
lowing concluding generalizations: 
Whether one wishes to look to 
Crane’s statements of his technique 
now seems hardly important; clear- 
ly, the surest discovery of its mani- 
festations and operative value comes 
out of the examination of the poetry 
itself; and one can be fairly certain 
that in most of Crane’s poetry (es- 
pecially starting with the later poems 
in White Buildings) the nature of 
the technique as demonstrated here 
undergoes very little perceptible 
alteration. Perhaps in its integration 
with and inseparability from theme 
and essential meaning, Crane’s tech- 
nique best proves its functional 
validity, and thus most demonstrates 
the principle of unity and order in 
Crane’s poetry, a principle which 
may be worth a great deal more con- 
— than can be undertaken 

ere. 


Poems By Dorothy Brown Thompson 


Color and Line 


The tulip sheds its petals one by one. 

Like listless flames they bend and droop and fall 
Wind-scattered on the grass. When all is done, 
The graceful pods are etched austere and tall, 
Like youth’s bright gaieties that crisp away 
Leaving for age a chiseled truth to say. 


The Beanstalk Story 


Psychologists will tell us it was Jack’s imagination— 

The beanstalk that he planted, reaching sky-towns overnight; 

Or perhaps it was subconscious disappointment in his station, 

And that may all be granted, and the pedants may be right. 

But Jack was not concerned at all with backgrounds or emotions; 
He didn’t care a snapping-bean if all they say was so— 

He saw the great stalk swaying there above all solemn notions, 

And up and up and up went he, with foot and hand and bracing knee, 
A mile above reality, the way he had to go! 


Cliche 


Hot from the mint of need, a new-coined word 
Rang into coffers of unthinking speech, 

And passing current, voice to ear, gave each 

A swift surprise that gladdened as it stirred. 
What fresh delight awakened, clear, unblurred, 
As feelings long-elusive came in reach 

And were articulate! Men turned to teach 
Their children this new wonder they had heard. 


Year after year the sharpness wore away 
Smooth as an ancient coin, which has its use 
But no more beauty. Numbed beneath the press 
Of time and touch the nerve is dulled—today 
The undersong is still; so years reduce 

An overbrimming word to emptiness. 


Music from Teufel 


SYLVAN KARCHMER 


HILE walking home from 

\ \ the carline after work Mrs. 

Littner saw two birds in a 
tall maple in the yard of Mrs. 
Brown’s rooming-house, where she 
had been living since last year. It was 
mid-October and most of the birds 
had gone for the season. Mrs. Littner 
was tired tonight. She had been on 
her feet all day in the shop. But she 
stopped to watch the pair of birds, 
as they consorted in the trees. Their 
song gave her pleasure. She regretted 
that she did not know the names of 
the American birds, for it seemed 
this melody was the most beautiful 
she had ever heard. She had watched 
birds in five—perhaps, six—different 
lands . . . but there were not many 
times when she felt composed enough 
to enjoy them. Now as she listened 
in the stillness of the fall twilight, 
tears came into her eyes and a vague 
but real sense of peace enveloped her. 
She told herself it was time to return 
to her own music. 

After supper she hastened upstairs 
to her room and carefully closed the 
door behind her. The window pane 
had been raised a few inches and 
there was a crisp breeze from outside. 
Now that the moment for which 
she had long been waiting was here 
she felt relaxed and happy. 

Mrs. Littner was a DP, who had 
come to the States last April after 
spending three years in England. 
There she had learned to speak the 
language, and when she arrived in 
this country she found ready em- 
ployment in a local dress shop, where 


her colorful accent amused the 
women customers, while they select- 
ed blouses and skirts. 

Before England she and her imme- 
diate family had been occupants of 
various concentration camps, and in 
half a dozen countries they had been 
lost to her: her father and mother 
shipped to one of the slaughter 
camps in Poland; Hans, her husband, 
killed at Buchenwald; finally her 
girl, an only child, had died of pneu- 
monia brought on by exposure. At 
a time before this series of losses Mrs. 
Littner had been a cheerful, friendly 
human being. In Breslau she had 
sung in opera, and though Hans had 
been more than prosperous in his 
profession, which was law, she had 
not given up the stage when she 
married him but had continued to 
sing until the Nazis forced the opera 
house to dismiss her. Since then, ex- 
cept for one occasion, she had not 
touched her music. But when she 
came to the United States she told 
herself the opportunity to sing 
would return and when it came she 
must be prepared; however, not un- 
til today had she felt the urge to 
look at her music. Tonight then was 
important to her. 

It was almost like a game, the 
care she took to adjust the shade just 
so... and to finger through the 
album, glancing at this page and 
then another, remembering old favo- 
rites, humming bits here and there. 

When her eyes fell upon the Schu- 
bert—Der Wanderer—she knew she 
had found the piece with which to 
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start her work again here in Amer- 
ica. In Breslau those many years ago 
the song had been on her first pro- 
gram. How generously they had ap- 
plauded and after the last encore she 
and Hans, too happy to consider a 
cab, had strolled through the snow 
making plans for the future. Once 
again she had sung Schubert. At the 
Teufel camp the Kommandant, in 
a rare mood of benevolence, had per- 
mitted the prisoners to organize a 
concert. Herr Mendel, a young mu- 
sician of much promise in the old 
days in Germany, had consented to 
accompany her. He had been a slight, 
young man, with gray, trusting eyes, 
in which there was such a cheerful 
sparkle that when she was in his 
presence it was difficult to believe 
they were inmates of Teufel and not 
out in the old world of music. There 
had been pleasant hours of practice 
together, for the Kommandant—an- 
other touch of magnanimity!—had 
given them gracious permission to 
use his own piano. However, Herr 
Mendel had not lived to accompany 
her, and the night of the concert he 
was lying outside the camp on the 
hard-surfaced road, his gray, gentle 
eyes closed, gnats buzzing over his 
crushed head. 

The ugly memory of his face 
haunted her now for a moment, and 
here in her cozy little room in this 
obscure corner of America she ex- 
perienced again a feeling of oppres- 
sive suspense. She felt the nearness of 
violence. Her throat was dry and the 
evening air was chilled now with a 
sudden malignity. And then, catch- 
ing harmless little sounds from the 
next room, she reasoned beyond her 
own fears and knew that the past 
covered itself up. The noise was only 
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nearby boyish laughter. 

Boys from the university. Mrs. 
Brown had warned her against them. 
Boys weren’t angels but so long as 
they didn’t get out of hand... 
and if they did bother Mrs. Littner, 
she had only to tap on the wall which 
divided the two rooms. Mrs. Brown 
had been keeping university boys for 
many years. Her rates were reason- 
able, her food wholesome, and there 
was a constant demand for her rooms 


Two of the voices Mrs. Littner 
recognized. Today a third boy had 
moved in. His was the low, clear 
voice. There was something very 
soft and fine about it. Now she knew 
that it was not the Schubert alone 
which had brought Herr Mendel 
back into her thoughts. The boys 
were teasing the newcomer. Some- 
thing about a reproduction. El 
Greco? She caught the name imper- 
fectly. El Greco on the walls of Mrs. 
Brown’s rooming-house. But wait 

. there was argument. Two of 
the boys would have nothing to do 
with the El Greco. 

Jeff talked with what people called 
a clipped Texas accent and the other 
was called Watkins. These two, 
whom she had seen at Mrs. Brown’s 
table, were taking the picture down, 
and from their conversation she 
gathered they were substituting an- 
other ...a girl very much un- 
dressed. A very crude picture, no 
doubt, if this one called Jeff had 
anything to do with it. At the table 
she had seen him wipe his mouth 
with his sleeve. A boisterous, un- 
pleasant creature, she whispered un- 
der her breath and continued to lis- 
ten. The new boy—they called him 
David—was trying to hang the El 
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Greco elsewhere in the room, but 
there were two against him. 

Well, they were boys, she remind- 
ed herself; they will make adjust- 
ments. And yet, sitting here in the 
October moonlight, watching the 
branches of the maple in the front 
yard reflect the silver glow, odd 
fragments of the past came back. 
She saw Herr Mendel again. It was 
the day of the camp concert and 
Herr Mendel was marching with the 
other men out to the nearby airstrip 
for the day’s labor. Outside the gate 
he fell out of rank and quietly col- 
lapsed on the road. The officer in 
charge ordered him to his feet but 
Herr Mendel was too ill to muster 
the effort. One had only to look at 
his face to see that a sudden seizure 
had hold of him. This fact was quite 
evident to everyone except the Kom- 
mandant, who, when called to the 
scene, shouted at him and, getting 
no response, kicked him with his 
shining leather boot and finally or- 
dered the other prisoners to close 
ranks and march over him. One time 
would not do; the reluctant column 
was made to “about-face” and dou- 
ble-time over the prostrate form. 
God help the man who tried to avoid 
touching the body! 

It was over in less than thirty 
minutes; the men were sent to the 
airstrip and Herr Mendel was left 
lying on the hard rock road, staring 
with unseeing eyes at the distant 
green hills and the blue sky. He lay 
there all afternoon, a warning to fu- 
ture malingerers. And that night at 
the Kommandant’s expressed com- 
mand the concert came off. She had 
to sing without an accompanist. 
Afterwards, however, she received 
many compliments on the Schubert. 
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These fragments she remembered 
when the voices from beyond the 
wall aroused her. She picked up the 
album and idly glanced at the text, 
which had been printed in two 
languages .. . 

Homeless, I, in the wide world and 
a stranger everywhere . . . She read 
slowly, waiting for the chance to 
start. 

Where my dead will walk clothed 
again in life. Homeless, I. . . But 
now the moment had passed and her 
spirits lagged. What compulsion lay 
behind her determination to sing was 
now gone and she could not force the 
effort. The decision relieved her. 
Now she could devote all her atten- 
tion to the boys in the next room. 
It seemed Jeff and Watkins had 
routed the newcomer. “Art major,” 
Jeff yelled after him. In five minutes 
the victorious two had forgotten 
their triumph. The whole upstairs 
was filled with the volume of rau- 
cous music from the radio. Mrs. Lit- 
tner felt helpless and angry before 
this surge of bellowing sound. She 
was on the verge of rapping on the 
wall when Mrs. Brown called up 
warningly and the radio was low- 
ered, but the music left a pattern of 
dissonance and chaos in Mrs. Lit- 
tner’s thoughts. Soon the two boys 
were playing cards and at eleven 
they were making boisterous prepa- 
rations for bed. Shortly afterwards 
she heard David moving silently 
about in the next room and she 
realized with a feeling of inner 
shame that she had been waiting for 
his return, waiting, too, for the dis- 
turbance which must follow. The 
sense of tension grew in the room. 

“Get that light off,” called Jeff. 

“It’s only my desk lamp,” David 
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said apologetically, and in the moon- 
light Mrs. Littner shook her head. 
Why was he so conciliatory, she 
wondered. 

There was a string of abuses from 
Jeff before the light went out and 
then there was silence. 

The following day Mrs. Littner 
discovered that she had not lost her 
enthusiasm to sing. All day she 
cherished her resolution. After sup- 
per she hurried up to her room and 
took the worn album out of the 
dresser drawer. She adjusted the 
shade, made the lamp right, and 
came back to the table to find the 
Schubert which she would sing. But 
as she turned the pages of the album 
she chanced to notice one of Hugo 
Wolf’s interesting little songs and 
she determined to try it. It was 
called Zur Ruh, zur Rub. 

The proprietor of the shop, where 
she was employed,. had promised to 
secure her an audition with a local 
choir director, who, if her voice 
pleased him, would arrange lessons 
and, more important, secure her a 
piano. She opened the album to the 
Wolf and said aloud, “I must be- 
gin.” But she had not counted on 
the boys in the next room. They 
were arguing again. David was 
sketching at a table placed in the 
middle of the room. The other two 
complained he was in the way. He 
made a concession and moved it. Ah, 
fatal concession, she said to herself. 
After a time there was a fresh argu- 
ment. He was having a hard time, 
this David, she decided. Presently she 
heard him slam the door. 

“Gonna tattle on us,” she heard 
Watkins say. 

“Mrs. Brown won’t do nothing,” 
said Jeff knowingly. Mrs. Littner 
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could see him wiping his mouth with 
his sleeve. He did not belong in 
America, she told herself. There was 
no place for him here. Presently she 
was surprised to hear David’s voice 
again in the room. 

“T tried to get another room,” he 
explained to the boys, “but she 
doesn’t have any vacancies.” 

“The thing for you to do is get 
yourself another place to live.” 

“But I’m paid up for the term. 
She’d never refund my money.” 

She heard them laugh, the brutal 
pair. 

“Honest, fellows, I wish you 
wouldn’t horse around. I’ve got 
work to do.” 

There was laughter again, which 
Mrs. Littner tried to ignore. Her 
music waited here in this serene cor- 
ner of the world, but some larger 
instinct of curiosity compelled her 
to listen. There was going to be 
trouble. Jeff and Watkins scoffed at 
the boy. A bottle of ink was turned 
over; they ripped up some sheets of 
David’s drawing paper and messed 
up his bed. All the while they abused 
him for picking what they called a 
silly major in school. When they had 
temporarily driven him out, they 
sat down to their two-hand poker. 
Mrs. Littner listened in the darkness. 
It was wasteful but she could not 
pull herself away. Finally she was 
conscious of a clock down the hall 
striking nine. She realized she was 
still holding the album. She put it on 
the dresser. Tomorrow, she promised 
herself grimly, tomorrow I start 


The next night she was detained 
at the store, and it was after dark 
when she came up Mrs. Brown’s 
front walk. With her eyes fixed on 
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the maple in the yard, she almost 
missed the boy sitting on the step. 
As she passed, he greeted her in a 
low voice, and she saw a soft face. 
There was a quantity of blond hair. 
Herr Mendel’s hair had been blond 
too. 
“Out for a little air,” said the boy. 
“I’ve been working all afternoon.” 

“It is very crowded in your 
room,” she said, speculatively 
broaching the subject. 

“It’s all I can afford,” he said. He 
sounded a little distant. No, shy. He 
was embarrassed because of his dif- 
ficulties with the boys. ““Art supplies 
and fees and everything else cost so 
much.” 

“But for your kind of work one 
needs a quiet place,” she said, won- 
dering how she could break through 
the proud shell of this sensitive boy. 

But he gave her no opportunity. 
He did not want to discuss his prob- 
lem with her and now changed the 
conversation. “I’m painting a field 
of bluebonnets,” he explained, and 
his voice quickened. “‘Bluebonnets in 
the spring.” When he talked like this 
he sounded different. ““Have you ever 
seen any real bluebonnets? It’s our 
state flower, you know.” 

She moved her head without tak- 
ing her eyes away from him. “I too 
am something of an artist,” she ven- 
tured modestly. He had shifted his 
position and now the shadow of a 
cypress fell across his face. “Artists,” 
she said, “have a most troubled 
time.” 

“Yes,” he agreed and grew silent 
as he got to his feet. He was not so 
tall as she has imagined. He started 
to go back then stood and faced her. 
“I came to school on a shoestring,” 
he said in a passionate voice. “I’ve got 
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to make good here.” He stood with 
his fists clenched, staring ahead of 
him. A mild, gentle individual goad- 
ed beyond endurance, she thought. 
Was he on the threshold of some 
desperate action? She spoke some 
word of comfort, of understanding, 
and realized too late that pity was 
the wrong approach with him. Now 
he avoided her. He had nothing else 
to say but moved directly out of the 
path of the moonlight and went up 
the walk. She looked after him with 
gentle sorrow. The shy, wretched 
boy, too proud to accept her as- 
sistance ... 

In her room Mrs. Littner went 
immediately to the album. She found 
the place but she did not start. At 
first she pretended she needed a sip 
of water but when she had finished 
drinking she knew she was delaying 
only to mark time. Something was 
going to happen. She waited and 
made no pretense about singing. The 
air had grown very calm. Below her, 
the maple was a dark, forlorn outline 
against the sky. She listened. 

When David returned to his room, 
the boys were examining his picture. 
The bluebonnets struck them as 
funny and they were highly amused 
by the way David tried to lure them 
away from the painting. As she 
waited for the violence to grow, 
Mrs. Littner leaned over and 
switched off her light, for in the 
darkness the scene was more recog- 
nizable. 

“Give me that picture,” David 
cried, and she grasped at once the 
weary tiredness of his voice. “Please 
let me have my picture,” he de- 
manded, but there was timidity not 
defiance in his challenge. 

“Now feature that!” exclaimed 
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Jeff. ““He wants his picture.” He too 
understood the timidity. He knew 
how far he could go. 

“Can’t you let me alone?” begged 
the boy, and from the bottom of her 
heart Mrs. Littner pitied him, and 
yet his struggle did not touch her. 
She saw Herr Mendel again, quite 
dead that morning, lying in the sun 
with flies hovering around his sandy 
hair. Later rats came, probing, snif- 
fing, drawn by the smell of blood. 
They were long, brown rats—very 
horrible. She closed her eyes and saw 
their twitching noses, their pink feet 
racing down the rock road. Remem- 
bering how they edged toward the 
body heightened her own feelings 
and her hand commenced to shake. 
Her throat was dry. There was no 
space in her room... the walls 
crowded her in . . . She had thrown 
rocks at them, but what were rocks 
when there was a human body. Yes, 
she could see them again. She could 
also see Herr Mendel’s white skin 
and his helpless eyes—eyes once so 
clear and laughing—staring upwards 
at the distant blue sky. She had 
shouted at the rats and cried in ter- 
ror and helplessness and all afternoon 
they had their way with Herr Men- 
del . . . And that night she had 
sung Schubert at the camp concert. 

In the next room the boys were 
fighting. Jeff and Watkins would not 
give up the picture. It was their 
prize. In the struggle the painting 
was ripped. She heard David cry out 
in impotent fury, and she remem- 
bered it was the same kind of cry 
she had heard a hundred times in 
the darkness of night at Teufel . . . 
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They were scuffling again; a chair 
was overturned; they tumbled on 
the bed; she heard things crash to 
the floor. From her stand by the 
window she did not miss one sound. 
Finally she heard the door open, then 
slam again, and _ Jeff’s ominous 
chuckle told her the boy had been 
defeated. After tonight he could not 
come back. She could hear them 
moving his possessions into a corner 
of the room, as they chortled over 
their victory. 

Mrs. Littner stood motionless, her 
forehead pressed against the window 
pane. She might have been standing 
so in shelter to watch a storm pass 
over. Someone in the neighborhood 
was burning leaves. The fragrance of 
smoke, a sweet, resting smell, ascend- 
ed to her room. She raised her head 
and savored the fragrance. She 
seemed to realize where she was. 
From the hallway she heard the clock 
strike the hour, and she came back 
to the table and found the lamp. She 
picked up the album and flipped the 
pages. She must sing. That was her 
task. She would start at once... 

The first notes came, uncertain, 
tremulous. The sounds were good 
in her own ears. They would make 
comments, these two beyond the 
wall, but she did not care. She had 
no time to think of them. She was 
singing again . . . in a room filled 
with the aroma of sweet burning 
leaves. Ah, how good it was! 

Only after she had finished her 
song did she realize that she had 
selected not the Wolf but the Schu- 
bert. She was singing Schubert’s 
Wanderer... 


Strait is the Gate 


ALBERTA WILSON CONSTANT 


HEN Grandmother | said 
W Luke was coming to tear 
down the smokehouse I be- 


gan to cry, and nobody could under- 
stand it. I didn’t play there; it 
smelled too much like the rind of a 
fat ham. It hadn’t been used for 
meat for years; our meat all came 
from Atchley’s Meat Market. Luke 
kept the garden tools there and 
there were some _ busted-bottom 
chairs and an old washstand and that 
was all except the croquet set. Not a 
thing on earth to cry for now, was 
there? They said it a dozen times. 

Mother took me up on her lap and 
told me all about the pretty flower 
garden they were going to make 
where the ugly old thing stood. Aunt 
Anna kissed me and promised me a 
kewpie doll if I’d hush. Cousin Eg- 
bert who was visiting us from Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, gave me a half dol- 
lar and explained how much safer it 
was to have that firetrap out of the 
way. But I wouldn’t stop crying. Or 
I couldn’t. 

I knew they were right. Every 
single one. I knew the smokehouse 
didn’t belong to us, anyway, but to 
Grandmother. We just lived at her 
house and she had a right to do what 
she wanted to with her things. But 
whenever I stopped and blew my 
nose and washed my face with the 
cold washrag Aunt Anna brought 
in, I’d remember why I started cry- 
ing in the first place and something 
would swell in my throat like a 


hard ball. Crying was the only thing 
I could do. 


It was after dinner when it all 
started. We’d had fried chicken be- 
cause Cousin Egbert was there and 
he ate both drumsticks and the pul- 
ley-bone . . . my favorite pieces 

. and the liver that always went 
to Mother. We had butter-beans, 
too, and fried corn and mashed po- 
tatoes in the blue bowl with the 
grapevine handle and sliced tomatoes 
with ice scattered on them and pear 
honey to eat with the biscuits. The 
dessert was boiled custard in glass 
cups, flavored with whiskey from 
the cut glass decanter. Grandmother 
was a White Ribboner but she said 
vanilla made boiled custard taste 
sickly. 

All of them talked to me till they 
were worn out. I knew it when they 
began to lift their eyebrows at each 
other when they thought I wasn’t 
looking. Finally, Grandmother said 
out loud, “She’s just being stubborn. 
All the Tomlinsons are stubborn.” 

They meant my father who was 
dead. He’d eloped with my mother 
and Grandmother never got over it. 
She thought he didn’t have any busi- 
ness eloping, or dying either. She 
looked out the window and said, 
“Good gracious! There goes Cam- 
mie. Get your hats, girls.” And they 
all hurried around because it was 
U.D.C. day and if Cousin Cammie 
next door had started that meant 
you were late. Cousin Cammie will 
be late to her own funeral. Cousin 
Egbert went to get out the surrey 
and drive them. 

That left me by myself except for 
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our Mattie and she was mad because 
she had to cook hot supper for 
Cousin Egbert. Usually we just had 
what was left from dinner with 
spoonbread or something. I didn’t 
want to go through the kitchen so 
I went out the side door and around 
the house and stared at the smoke- 
house. 

It was made of brick, like the 
house, with a peaked wooden roof. 
A trumpet vine just about covered 
one side. The flowers were red and 
pretty but they always had ants in 
them and if you put them on the 
table the ants were likely to crawl 
into the butter. On the side toward 
McKenzie’s there was a high shelf 
of dirt bricked up around the bot- 
tom. Grandmother called it the Ter- 
race and she grew roses there under 
glass fruit jars. From where I was 
standing I could see the place in the 
wall where the two bricks were 
knocked out and you could put your 
feet for the big step and swing up 
to the roof. 

Pretty soon Luke came ambling 
up the lane with his lop-sided team 
of mules and some rope over his 
arm. We always had Luke to do the 
hard things at our house. He wasn’t 
much good; he was always down in 
the back or off preaching but his 
father went to the War with Grand- 
father and we had to have him. I 
liked Luke. He put up my rope 
swing in the big maple and he would 
tell me tales if he was in the notion. 
But today I didn’t like him. I hated 
him. When he got to the gate I ran 
away. 

I didn’t run far because I didn’t 
know where to go. Just out the side 
yard and under the rose arbor and 
across the stile to Cousin Cammie’s 
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house. The back door was open and 
her Tenny was in the kitchen but she 
was singing so loud she didn’t hear 
me come up on the porch and slip 
through the back hall and up the 
back stairs to the attic. 

Cousin Cammie’s attic was cram- 
jam full. You had to move easy or 
things would fall on you. It was hot 
and it smelled dusty but I knew no- 
body would think about looking 
there for me for a long time. Any- 
way, there were a lot of things in the 
attic I liked to look at when Cousin 
Cammie wasn’t around. 

There was a walnut what-not 
with thin shelves and spindly legs. It 
was full of things Uncle Josh 
brought back from the Holy Land. 
A dried up brown ball of ferny stuff 
called Resurrection Plant that would 
come out green when you poured 
boiling water over it. A mother-of- 
pearl paper knife from Jerusalem. A 
funny spotted shell from Joppa. A 
bottle of dirty water labelled, “River 
Jordan.” Somebody had hung a - 
man’s straw hat on the top knob. 
It had a wide paper band that said, 
“Oh you kid! Souvenir of Trenton 
County Fair.” It was Cousin Jerry’s. 
He was a case. Everybody said so. 

I put on the hat and it made me 
feel better. I looked at myself in the 
mirror of the marble-topped dresser 
that had come up from Cousin Cam- 
mie’s bedroom when the birdseye 
maple set came. It was so dusty that 
I looked dim and far away. I took off 
the hat and pushed the mirror up so 
it didn’t show me any more. 

Then from the side toward our 
house I heard a splintering sort of 
noise and Luke’s big voice sang out, 
“Jericho ... Jericho. . . Joshua fit 
the battle . . .” I wasn’t far enough 
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away. I put my fingers in my ears 
and lay down behind a rolled up 
piece of straw matting that smelled 
like old hay. The tears started to 
leak out of my eyes again and my 
cheeks felt cold and messy. No mat- 
ter how hard I pushed my fingers 
into my ears I could hear Luke, or I 
thought I could. I could hear, too, 
the screeching sound of wood being 
pulled away from brick. 

I must have gone to sleep then. 
It was pretty near dark in the attic 
when I waked up. The big doll that 
couldn’t be played with because it 
belonged to Cousin Cammie’s little 
girl who died looked like a ghost in 
the wicker doll buggy. A smell of 
steak and onions came up the stairs 
and I knew Id better get along 
home because Cousin Cammie and 
Cousin Jerry ate supper later than 
we did because they were rich. No- 
body saw me come down the stairs. 
I waited till I heard Cousin Cammie 
tinkle the silver bell at her place for 
hot biscuits and Tenny go through 
the swinging door, then I scooted. 

At the stile I slowed down. I 
wasn’t scared of getting switched or 
anything, but I just didn’t want to 
talk about it any more. I didn’t want 
to go around the corner of the house 
and see what Luke had done to the 
smokehouse. I could have gone in 
the front door but Mother always 
said “What you don’t face now 
you'll have to face later. And it'll 
be worse.” So I started around the 
corner but when I got there I didn’t 
look. I couldn’t. I just watched the 
ground go backward under my feet 
and I pushed my toes down to the 
ends of my sandals so that they 
hurt, good and hard. 

It’s easy to be a coward when 


you get started. I began to make up 
that it hadn’t happened at all and 
the smokehouse was still there. Then 
I stumped my toe on a brickbat so 
I knew it wasn’t any use pretending 
and I went inside. There was Mat- 
tie, muttering and making a lip. It 
made her mad when we had supper 
late. When she saw me she put her 
hands on her hips and the grits 
dripped onto the floor off the spoon 
she’d been stirring with in little 
white blobs. “Hmph . . .” she said, 
then she called loud and cross, ‘“‘Miss 
Marion, heah she is.” 

Mother came running to the 
kitchen. I think she’d been crying, 
too, but I didn’t ask her what was 
the matter because I didn’t want to 
talk about it any more at all. She 
hugged me hard and kissed the top 
of my head. Then all she said was, 
“Mattie, we'll have supper now.” 
She didn’t even tell me to wash my 
hands. 

We sat down and Cousin Egbert 
sat at the head of the table. It seemed 
funny to have him there because 
there are just women in our family. 
Cousin Egbert never liked me much. 
Maybe because I’m not pretty like 
my mother who won a prize for be- 
ing the prettiest baby at the Trenton 
County Fair. Maybe because I’m all 
Tomlinson. I didn’t like him either. 
He smelled like the ends of cigars. 
He made a big noise in his throat 
and said, ““Marion, you’re surely not 
going to allow this... truancy 

. to go unnoticed?” 

Mother’s mouth turned to a 
straight line and one of her eyebrows 
lifted a little like it does when she is 
really put out, “There’s a time for 
everything, Egbert.” 

“Well,” Cousin Egbert picked up 
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the carving knife and fork and 
glared at the baked ham. If he 
hadn’t been there it would have been 
scrambled eggs. We couldn’t afford 
the ham, but Grandmother said men 
liked meat. “Well . . . it certainly 
seems to me that a dose of peach 
tree tea is indicated.” 
Grandmother’s face turned red 
clear down to the black velvet band 
she wears around her neck. She 
thinks ladies should do what men say, 
especially if they’re kinfolks. She 
opened her mouth to say something 
to Mother but before she could say 
a word Aunt Anna put her face 
down and began to ask the blessing. 
That was funny because she 
wouldn’t ever do it before. She 


wouldn’t even lead in prayer at the 
Missionary Meeting. Besides, it was 
Cousin Egbert’s place to do it be- 
cause he was company. 

But she kept right on, blessing 


this, that, and the other. I never 
heard such a blessing in my life. 
Cousin Egbert laid down first the 
carving fork and then the carving 
knife and then he put his face down. 
I guess he was ashamed because he’d 
started to carve before the blessing. 
Then Grandmother put her face 
down and then Mother. Then I did, 
but I didn’t shut my eyes. That was 
when I saw Mother reach under the 
tablecloth and give Aunt Anna’s 
hand a good squeeze. It made me re- 
member that they were sisters and 
not just my mother and my aunt the 
way I always thought about them. 
Then Aunt Anna said “Amen” in 
a scared sort of voice and Mattie 
came in with the biscuits. 

After supper I got ready for bed 
and Mother came in and heard my 
prayers and told me a story out of 
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the Sunday School Quarterly the 
way she always did on Saturday 
night. She put out the light and sat 
by my bed a long time. I knew she 
wanted me to tell what was the mat- 
ter but I still couldn’t. Besides, it 
was too late then. After a while she 
sighed like she was tired and kissed 
me on the forehead and said “Sleep 
tight,” and went away. 

I was in the dark all by myself. I 
wasn’t afraid of the dark. Mother 
told me years ago that it wasn’t any- 
thing at all but the sun being on the 
other side of the world for the poor 
Chinese people. God was there in the 
dark, just like He was in the light. 
But when IJ thought about that I 
began to cry again. It was thinking 
about God that did it. 

I thought God lived in Heaven 
and the way to get there was to 
climb the smokehouse to the roof 
and step right in. Every evening the 
sun went down behind the smoke- 
house and turned the sky red and 
gold. Once when I watched it I saw 
a golden gate right over the peak of 
the roof and God was there like the 
pictures in the Bible. He wore a 
long white robe and His eyes were a 
shining light that pierced through 
you. It scared me to see Him because 
I’m not very good, but I couldn’t 
stop looking. I didn’t tell anybody 
because I thought everybody else 
knew it. I thought when the End 
of Time came everybody would 
come to our back yard and step up 
on the Terrace and then to the place 
where the two bricks are knocked 
out and then take a big step and 
swing to the roof and walk right 
into Heaven. 

Sometimes it worried me that I 
might get old like Miss Gauzy down 
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the street and not be able to make 
the big step. But I never worried 
long because I figured if I was good 
enough there’d be a way. Somebody 
would help me like the people who 
cut a hole in the roof to let the sick 
man down to see Jesus. I was glad 
I lived so close, but I wasn’t proud. 
Heaven was for everybody. 

And now nothing was left. Even 
without looking I knew exactly 
what it would be like in the back 
yard. A pile of bricks and sticks. 
Then in the dark I saw something 
I never had before. I saw that the 
smokehouse roof hadn’t been the 
way to Heaven for everybody, but 
just for me. I felt more lonesome 
than I ever had in my life; more 
even than the time I got lost in the 
crowd on First Monday. 

In the morning I went out to the 
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back yard before breakfast. It looked 
just the way I thought it would. A 
jagged pile of bricks and part of one 
wall left standing, broken up boards 
and shingles everywhere, the trum- 
pet vine sprawling over the ground. 
The Terrace was still there but it 
wasn’t high any more; I could have 
jumped over it flatfooted. I didn’t 
cry because it wasn’t any use. Be- 
sides, I’d already seen it in my mind’s 
eye. 

Mattie called, “‘Bref’us,” and I 
started in. I picked up a brickbat 
and threw it over my shoulder and 
it clinked onto the others. Then I 
went into the house. On the way to 
the table I decided there must be 
some other way to get into Heaven 
and that I would find it. 

But that wasn’t true. Heaven 
never seemed close to me again. 


Agrarian Sonnet 
(For K. M. E.) 


Aucust Kapow 


And look now, Henry Timrod, at your land, 
the colonnades the tourists walk between, 
alluvial clay and marginal bright sand, 

the endless acres of the fallow green, 

to where the cities spew their alien smoke 
over a landscape bare of tender fruit, 

past the shut manor and its dying oak, 

the snow of southern summers dark with soot. 


Can we destroy this artificial night, 
replant the fields, retravel the lost way, 
until the harvest waits, breaking and white, 
and, rising in soft drifts above the clay, 
shines forth with that accumulated light 

of polar lands beneath a tropic day? 


The Children’s Crusade 


(Translated from the German by E. H. Mueller in memory of Ernst 
Wiechert who died on August 24, 1950) 


ERNST WIECHERT 


HEN the coal miner Peter 
Hamborn, a private in one 
of the nameless infantry 


regiments toward the end of the 
Great War, stood before the closed 
gate of his father’s property, com- 
pelled and ready to direct his dust- 
covered feet toward the highway, 
the pale autumn sun was just dis- 
appearing behind the gray roof of 
the barn. He turned his eyes away 
from the sullen face of his father, 
who was leaning on the fence oppo- 
site him and raised them to the part- 
ing light, which cast a golden lustre 
around straw and beams. 

On his gray forehead one could 
read the heavy thoughts into which 
the sunlight shone, confusing him; 
and when he once more looked at the 
farmyard and garden, it was clearly 
visible that it was the gaze of a man 
upon whom were impressed those 
pathless years during which he used 
to tighten his war gear and shorten 
his chin strap, and then, waiting for 
those silent orders, would gaze back 
once more from the dark rim upon 
the earth which had upheld him, 
whether for hours or for days, like 
the natal earth of his home. 

“They are starving, Father,” he 
said softly, looking past the peasant’s 
face into the evening clouds. ‘For 
three years now . . . and the small- 
est is but five years old.” 

The peasant leaned both his arms 
on the inside of the gate. “Who told 


you to run away from here and 
marry that woman? As the furrow, 
so the fruit!” 

“They no longer know what milk 
and butter taste like,” the other said, 
watching the solemn course of the 
clouds. 

“Salt and bread will make their 
cheeks red!” 

“Their eyes look old, and this time 
Juergen did not laugh any more! 


“Every day I have ten such fel- 
lows standing before my gate.” 

“Look here!” said the one who 
stood outside the gate, raising his 
hand toward the sky where gold- 
flecked fleets of clouds soared into 
the evening. “In three days’ time 
we may perhaps be like these.” 

But the peasant merely shrugged 
his shoulders. 

For a while the soldier stood there 
in the gesture of his last words, 
serious, looking almost anxiously 
after the clouds as if they were a 
squadron of enemy planes. Then, un- 
thinkingly, he reached under the 
straps of his empty rucksack, turned 
quickly and walked toward the high- 
way. The dust arose in gray clouds 
under the heavy tread of his hob- 
nailed shoes. The patched, worn garb 
of his profession appeared strangely 
poor and without joy as it slid past 
the shiny rowanberries along the 
hedge-road. And when on the near- 
by hill he stepped once more into the 
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parting sunlight and turned around 
with stooped shoulders, he looked 
more like a beggar and an outcast 
than a hard companion of death who 
had to go back again, out of the 
interlude of joy into the flaming 
arena of bloody deeds. 

In those weeks, the early declining 
days of which reminded one of the 
approaching winter, one could see 
many such gray wanderers walking 
across the German land. They all had 
the heavy tread of columns which 
had left behind whole countries as 
formerly they had left behind vil- 
lages and country-fairs, all wearing 
the same sweat and earth-stained 
garb, all revealing the same facial 
expression of men who, lonesome, 
look through deep windows upon a 
strange world. They stood like idle 
loafers by fences and _ field-ridges 
with their hands in their pockets, 
looking with seeming indifference 
upon the fruits of the fields which 
the earth gave to those who had 
stayed at home. Or they entered 
farmyards whose peace and pros- 
perity shook them to the very depth 
of their lives. And then they moved 
on, their lips compressed, and only 
deep in their eyes could one feel to 
what degree they were filled with 
misery or hatred. 

The eyes of the infantryman Peter 
Hamborn, however, did not reveal 
anything in their depth, and at the 
“Yes” or “No” of the peasants they 
were raised with the same indiffer- 
ence toward the evening glow or to 
the first stars in the east. Since his 
life had sunk from the steaming 
fields and acres down under the 
earth, where there was neither wind, 
nor sun, nor cry of birds, he had be- 
come a silent man, and he had 
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formed the habit of treading softly, 
on the streets of peace as well as in 
the fields of battle. 

However, when the arc of the 
Milky Way had grown bright in the 
far-off spaces, his rucksack was filled 
and in his purse under his shirt there 
was nothing but the small sum of 
money for the return trip to his 
family. He saw by the stars—for he 
no longer owned a watch—that he 
would be unable to catch the next 
to the last train and that the hours 
up to midnight would be completely 
his own. Therefore he turned into 
a wider field-path which led through 
sparse timber along paved roads, and 
he walked along, silently and 
stooped. 

On the last hill he sat down for 
half an hour by the edge of a field, 
laid down his rucksack by his side, 
folded his hands over his knees and 
looked, motionless, across descending 
fields down into the valley through 
which the train would carry him 
afterwards. His eyes, accustomed to 
the dark, slowly made out the large 
outlines of the sleeping earth, fields 
and forests and the islands of slum- 
bering farmsteads. Lights were ex- 
tinguished, covered up as if for 
peaceful sleep, and others shone 
forth out of the empty darkness, 
filling his heart with a gentle melan- 
choly. 

A light wind stirred through the 
night, and now and again the sounds 
of swarms of migrating birds reached 
his ear out of the darkness above 
like the interrupted sound of a 
whipping sail. 

Peter Hamborn’s eyes did not see 
all this with the vigilant distinctness 
of the soldier whose heart has shat- 
tered a thousand such nights into 
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endless minutes, but rather with the 
prophetic spiritualization of the one 
who has looked upon the Promised 
Land from the height of Mount 
Nebo. To be sure, at times the hori- 
zon was enveloped in blazing light 
and in this changing of lights he 
read signals of striking brevity and 
force. Then he smiled shyly to him- 
self and stared down again as if the 
closed gate would rise up at his feet, 
and as if it were all a dream which 
the hand of God had spread out be- 
fore him, a dream which one dared 
not touch, not even with one’s finger 
tips, if it was not to disintegrate into 
mist and dust. 

Then he stood for another half 
hour at the railway-station, away 
from the gleam of the lamplight, 
with his hands in his pockets, and his 
coat collar turned up since there 
was no officer around. He felt, be- 
tween bitterness and happiness, that 
not a single sympathetic eye sought 
him out or was near him, that he 
was nothing more than one of mil- 
lions, a nameless person who came 
and went, and that one could not 
read on his forehead under the gray 
rim of his military cap what had 
touched it with the last violent 
emotions of human misery, today or 
during the past three years. 

The cold twilight was groping 
with difficulty through the soot and 
fog of the gloomy city when he 
walked up to his home. A small fire 
crackled in the kitchen-range beside 
which his wife was already sewing 
on her machine. He noticed her eyes 
glide over his face and rucksack, and 
he only shook his head mutely. 

While he was drinking the hot 
coffee and while the pitiful peace of 
the small room surrounded him with 


kindness after his dark labor of the 
night, his thoughts ran along a nar- 
row railway track, through day and 
darkness, across a broad stream to 
the end of the earth, and he leaned 
his head back against the white- 
washed wall and looked with star- 
ing eyes across the damp roofs into 
the drizzling morning fog. 

“Tt is still two more days, Peter,” 
she said softly. 

He looked at her in a strange way. 
“Yes . . . two more days,” he re- 
peated awakening. 

Then Juergen came. He stood be- 
tween his father’s knees and shoved, 
as was his habit, his fingers between 
the buttons of his father’s tunic. “I 
heard you,” he said earnestly, “but 
I could not wait any longer... 
was it nice?” 

Peter Hamborn nodded and tried 
to smile. But then he pulled the small 
boy in his patched gray shirt toward 
him and pressed his face against his 
own warm shoulder. “You are cold,” 
he said needlessly loud. “Come, I'll 
bring everything to your bed.” 

He bent over Andres and Eva, 
who lay snuggled in their striped 
pillows, and sat down with Juergen, 
the open rucksack in front of him 
on the floor. He piled up one thing 
after the other on the wooden foot- 
stool—all that his toilsome trip un- 
der the evening clouds had netted 
him, and on top of it he placed the 
butter and two flitches of bacon. 

“What a farm!” Juergen whis- 
pered. “You have come back like a 
king. But now tell me all about it, 
and one thing at a time.” 

Peter Hamborn pulled the cur- 
tains shut again tightly and cupped 
his head in both his hands. ‘‘Yes, in- 
deed, Juergen . . . it still looked as 
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it used to look. The hedge-road with 
the mountain ash and by the gate 
the two poplars. The boy was cut- 
ting chaff, and the geese were out 
in the orchard.” 

“Didn’t they plow?” 

“Yes, Old Klaus was plowing the 
fallow. It smelled so nice, just like 
a baker’s shop. They made a big ado 
when I came and took me to Father 
right away.” 

“Ts he still sick in bed?” 

“Well, he does get up sometimes, 
and the doctor thinks that he will 
be better by and by—but it isn’t 
quite as it should be. I had to sit 
down by his bedside and naturally 
tell him everything, about the war 
and about my captain... and 
about all of us here.” 

“Did he . . . did he alsoask .. . 
about me?” 

“Why, of course, Juergen. About 
you most of all. And when he is 
well again, then you must go and 
visit him—at long last—and stay 
with him for a whole year. Then you 
can ride, plow, bring in the crops 
and do everything else. And of this 
that I have brought home you shall 
have the most, because you are the 
oldest and best-behaved. Things 
could be better on the farm, you 
know, and he would have given me 
more to take along home, but he is 
sick and then things are so that 


Juergen lay motionless, his large 
serious eyes directed toward the 
window and his hand firmly clutch- 
ing that of his father. 

“T think, Father,” he finally said 
softly, ““Eva should have the most of 
this. She has a cough and in the 
morning she talks about always 
dreaming of a big roast floating over 
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her bed. But she cannot raise her 
hands, and because of this she moans 
in her sleep. We others will manage 
all right.” 

Peter nodded mutely. 

“It must be nice, Father, to go out 
to the farm like that, isn’t it?” the 
child began after a while. “I imagine 
to myself that everywhere the birds 
are singing and that all the houses 
are white from the sunlight, and all 
the people’s faces are beaming when 
one bids them the time of day .. . 
quite different from here, quite dif- 
ferent ... as in those days when the 
Savior was walking across the earth 
. . . do you know, Father, some- 
times when you are gone, I build up 
everything, out of sand, stone and 
grass . . . and though I am here at 
home I am already on the farm .. . 
perhaps, Father, when you come 
back the next time, then I shall be 
confirmed and then I shall be able 
to come along with you perhaps, 
don’t you think so?” 

“J am sure of that, Juergen,” 
Peter said confidently and ran his 
fingers through Juergen’s hair. ““And 
it won’t be so long now any more.” 

“Just listen, Mother is spooling 
the thread,” Juergen whispered. 
“How nicely and softly that goes 
. . . and we shall be able to eat our 
fill today . . .” 

He closed his eyes, and the early 
furrows of his forehead smoothed 
out with every breath. 

Peter Hamborn sat motionless un- 
til Juergen had fallen asleep again. 
Then he got up softly and stepped 
over to the window. The daily life 
of the narrow street grew out of 
darkness and poverty into the pale 
light. The lamps were extinguished, 
the gates and doors opened, and with 
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gray taces the defeated generation 
plunged into the steaming stream 
of early morning. 

Through the picture of dawn 
Peter saw the two poplars by the 
farm gate, behind it the evening 
clouds hemmed in by light, and in 
the farthest distance, blending into 
a colorless vastness, he saw the torn 
earth with split stumps of trees 
stripped of their bark. 

Two days later he again traveled 
to the battle front. 

During the fall which followed his 
departure, the days were shorter 
than the nights for the children in 
those lightless cities and far across 
the German land. To be sure, the 
days were filled with school, with 
collecting of things and with the 
leaden trickling of hours of waiting 
in order to satisfy the needs of the 
body for food and dress, with 
hunger, and crouching near the cold 
kitchen-range. But through the 
nights, the dreams moved in long, 
gliding procession. Darkness did not 
roll over the sinking souls like a 
single murky wave, linking the early 
morning, almost without distinc- 
tion, to the evening, but in a hun- 
dred-fold distress it tore the stunned 
senses out of yawning depths and 
made them see phantom illusions. It 
made them see these phantom illu- 
sions so cruelly and distinctly, that 
eyes were opened to a sudden awak- 
ening and closed again because hands 
were raised into emptiness and tor- 
tured souls, with stifled cries, were 
thrust into the abyss of realization. 

And not as formerly, as perhaps 
in the flourishing times of peace, did 
the fabulous creatures of colorful 
fairy tales stride through enchanted 
gardens, scattering splendor on the 
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way; not as formerly did the hidden 
longing of the day rise up in the 
nights, assuming radiant and joy- 
filled shapes which lingered on into 
the waking hours like a star over the 
day. Soberly, stripped of all splen- 
dor, the angel of dreams passed over 
the hundred thousands of beds and 
cribs, from sunrise to sunset. No 
sparkling brightness of flowers burst 
forth from its arms, no poet’s dream, 
no smile of God. And out of the 
earthen pot, whose lid it lifted, no 
enchanted snake raised its golden- 
crowned head with its darting 
tongue, but merely food of the poor, 
piled up high. Out of the body’s 
depth dreams came forth, and the 
souls lay dead, constrained by greed. 

In a vacant corner near the kitch- 
en range, around which they had 
sat since early dawn, Juergen had 
built a model of the farm which he 
had never seen. The poplars were 
standing by the gate, and the scant 
light of the lamp fell upon the small 
roofs making them seem alive. He 
could sit hour after hour in front of 
it, his narrow face cupped into his 
cold hands and his deep-set eyes 
saturated with a lustre which may 
have filled the faces of those shep- 
herds when they were kneeling be- 
fore the manger. 

“The peasant is a king, Mother, 
so the teacher said,” he whispered, 
raising his eyes. “Is this true?” 

“Yes, it is true,” she said without 
his becoming aware of the bitterness 
in her words. 

He merely nodded and with shy 
fingers he touched the sand of the 
fields. And he continued his dreams 
with which he endured the misery 
of the days and nights. 

Yet in a wondrous way two things 
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concurred which moved his soul 
with a profound shock and pushed 
it from its deep suffering onto a path 
where new, unheard-of life is born 
after a very bad fall. 

They were gathered around the 
kitchen-hearth, as usual in the eve- 
ning, when Eva, tenderly preparing 
her doll for bed, began to sing a 
little song as was her custom 
every evening. And although 
the others paid little attention to 
her childish melodies, it happened 
this time that they all stopped 
whatever they were doing and lis- 
tened to the plaintive notes because 
the first words took hold of them 
against their will or because the self- 
forgetful motherliness of the child, 
filled with deep eternity, bridged 
the stream which rushed unheeded 
between their worries and her 
playing. 

“Mother, Oh, Mother, I am hun- 
gry,” she sang with a high and 
solemn voice, rocking her doll gent- 
ly to and fro. ““Give me bread to eat, 
or I shall die.” 

They held their breath and looked 
with staring eyes at the child, for- 
getful of each other and concen- 
trated on the song as if under her 
folded hands this painful dying ac- 
tually took place. And when the 
mother, after the last notes, bent her 
covered face over her sewing-ma- 
chine and burst out weeping, Juer- 
gen’s hand crushed in unconscious 
horror the house of his visualized 
earth, and he ran out into the street, 
senseless, driven by a sudden gleam 
which lay pale over his crumbling 
dreams. 

A few days later when he sat in 
his catechism class, alternately freez- 
ing and burning with a slight fever, 
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the minister was talking about the 
children’s crusades of the Middle 
Ages. And because his compassion- 
ate soul was face to face with the 
true picture of misery, he was able 
to find the right words which en- 
dowed the far-away and long past 
with the glimmer of real life, so that 
all the children’s eyes hung on his 
lips as he spoke of the fervor at the 
beginning, of the ebbing of their 
strength, and of the untold misery 
at the end. 

A deep breath widened the room 
when he fell silent. And not until 
he asked about the Promised Land, 
with the exaggerated anxiety of the 
pastor, where it lay and what they 
knew about it, did they slowly find 
their way back into their own dismal 
lives. Yet nobody laughed when 
Juergen, slowly returning from dis- 
tant roads, and called on to answer, 
unhesitatingly replied: “At my 
grandfather’s, where six cows are 
standing in his barn.” 

The clergyman looked at him 
speechless, deeply touched by this 
unexpected answer. Then he said 
softly: “At that time it was prob- 
ably not that way, Juergen.” And 
then he did not ask any further 
questions. 

In the afternoon Juergen had to 
go to bed because his fever had risen, 
and when three days later he got up 
again, one could read in his face that 
his soul, which from early childhood 
had sat at God’s feet, had wandered 
across lands and seas. 

He no longer had to wrestle with 
dark besetting doubts, and the un- 
usual, indeed, the impossible showed 
him a peaceful countenance since the 
voice had called to him across the 
centuries, out of the strains of a song 
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and out of the afterglow of a wild 
and sad happening. There was noth- 
ing left for him to do but to rise 
like a second prophet, not in the 
pulpit and the market places, but in 
secret, and to summon those who 
were in need and worthy of the call. 
Yet, without hesitation, he was 
sure of his choice after a short time, 
obeying the incorruptible laws of 
boyish friendships and sense of loy- 
alty as he was sure of every point 
concerning their departure, their 
trip, and their return, down to the 
smallest detail. The note he left be- 
hind for his mother showed the 
urge which accompanied this act 
as well as the dreamlike clearness 
with which he visualized his task. He 
wrote as follows: “Dear Mother: I 
am going to Grandfather with 
Andres and Eva. Others are also 
coming along with us because they 
are also in need. There will be twelve 
of us. We shall also have wagons 
along for the little ones. We are go- 
ing after bread and we shall be ther 
as in a sacred land. Just the way Eva 
sang; you know, no doubt, that I 
must do this. We shall probably be 
gone for two weeks. But you must 
not worry, for there is One who 
watches over us. The key is lying 
under the salt-barrel. We'll come 
back in such a way that you need 
not cry any more. Juergen.” 
Everything was prepared for the 
day on which their mother would 
leave early in the morning to do sew- 
ing in a stranger’s house and from 
which she would not come back un- 
til late at night. They met on the 
other side of the suburb where a 
grove of scant trees caught a faint 
gleam of the late autumn sun in their 
tops. Juergen and Andres pulled the 
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small wagon in which Eva, her doll 
in her arms, rode out toward a 
bright fairy tale. The others met 
them in three groups, equipped with 
similar wagons, with sticks and 
knapsacks, and some of the young- 
est ones with wooden swords menac- 
ingly at their side. 

There was no difference of race or 
blood among the twelve as in former 
times when generations, though sub- 
jugated by the same compulsory 
slave service, were nevertheless striv- 
ing in their own way toward heaven 
and earth, and the reflection of these 
separate ways formed the features 
of their fathers which softly echoed 
through the faces of their children. 
The hand of war, groping far away 
across the bloody circle into the re- 
motest cottages, had touched the 
dress of the soul, gray and uniform- 
ly, and what had now turned the 
eyes of the children, resolutely to- 
ward the future, quite aware of the 
care and responsibility, was but a 
mild reflection of the gray figures 
who stared from trenches and from 
the sewing-machine into the hard 
face of the final decision. 

There, for example, was Dietrich, 
the son of the boiler-maker, with his 
two brothers, whose father lay 
buried in Belgian soil for more than 
a year and whose mother stood over 
a wash-tub day in and day out, 
without there being enough bread. 
Like his forebear of the Great Mi- 
gration he stood calmly and firm- 
ly by his wagon, his eyes gazing into 
the distance. 

There was Klaus, the son of the 
coal miner, ridiculed and rejected in 
school and at play because he was 
clumsy in both his body and mind, 
who read his Bible secretly and 
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would ask Juergen every week, 
whether God could still be alive in 
the face of so much hunger and 
bloodshed. 

And there was Hinrich, the child 
of the streetcar conductor, with 
white hair and _ steel-gray eyes, 
whose father was fighting some- 
where in Russia and whose mother 
was leading a dissolute life, filled 
with an inordinate desire for men 
and drink. His face trembled at 
every coarse word; he was caught 
in a world of hatred and torture out 
of which he raised his hand against 
his mother, his school and God. 

They nodded to each other, and 
silently they set out on their jour- 
ney to the Redeemer. 

The rays of the late October sun 
nestled warmly against hills and 
fields, and lifted the horizon into the 
painful blue of widened spaces, al- 
lowing the highways to appear 
strangely clear and harsh as if home 
and peace were lying far beyond 
those distant gates which they cut 
into the heavens. 

Thin wisps of smoke stood over 
the farmsteads which, stripped of 
the sheltering foliage, lay hard, in- 
deed, almost hostile in the landscape, 
and every sound in the fields, in 
which people were harvesting the 
last potatoes, echoed far across the 
earth as over forsaken seas. 

They who were wandering along 
the highways in the gentle breeze, 
were scarcely aware of the sun 
and the last splendor which was 
scattered colorfully over hedges and 
fields. It was as if the eyes of all were 
fixed on an inner vision and as if the 
facial expressions of them all were 
shaped uniformly by this perceived 
image. To be sure, here and there 
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an absorbed look turned upon the 
strange procession of the children, 
following it understandingly and 
with silent sadness; but what in 
times of peace would have seemed 
odd and puzzling, had become a 
daily occurrence through a destiny 
which had made the children into 
beggars for the sake of life. _ 

Thus they went along, unmolest- 
ed, slightly dazed by the novelty of 
their existence, by the nakedness 
with which the hours revealed them- 
selves, overflowing with freedom, 
spaciousness, and light. Laughter and 
cheerful shouting of the little ones 
hung like twittering over the troop 
and a calm brightness spread over 
the anxious miens of even the leaders. 

At noontide, when it was warm, a 
tired silence settled on the dust of 
the road, and Juergen who was 
walking silently and seriously at the 
head exchanged a knowing look 
with the other three and pointed, 
without saying a word, at the ele- 
vation ahead where a small oak- 
wood blazed against the sky and 
where over a few scattered farms the 
midday smoke curled upwards. 

At the edge of the wood they put 
their wagons together, utilizing the 
shade, and while the younger ones 
lay down in the warm grass, the 
others discussed, with few words, 
their duty and objective; they then 
separated immediately afterwards to 
go to the various farms from which, 
after some time, they made their 
way back to their resting place, 
blessed more or less by the compas- 
sion of those who had witnessed their 
strange arrival. 

They ate and drank, and were 
aroused to renewed cheerfulness 
through the enjoyment of the meal 
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and the sunny expanse of the space, 
at whose horizon the landmarks of 
their home soil had already disap- 
peared, and were surrounded by 
curiosity and pity, the expression of 
which gave them a slight conscious- 
ness of pride and sadness. 

Then they rested until the shadows 
imperceptibly grew shorter. And 
when the remainder of food and 
drink had been carefully put away, 
they resumed the old order and 
marched down the hill, attempting 
a quiet song, the way they heard it 
from the gray columns. 

Thus the crusaders wandered 
along in the direction of their goal, 
under the high autumn sky and to- 
ward the setting sun, soon in a state 
of spontaneous cheerfulness, and soon 
in gently growing despondency. 
What hovered before the eyes of the 
youngest one beyond the blue forest, 
shone like the house in the fairy tale 
or spread out like a kingdom. Huge 
dogs were crouching at the gates, 
watchmen of bronze raised their 
spears, but behind it all lay Canaan, 
the land of milk and honey. Their 
feet hurt, the foreign countryside 
pushed up to the highway like a ris- 
ing sea, and uncannily the cawing 
of a crow died away in the empty 
forest. But undaunted the leaders 
followed their hearts, and the beams 
of light from the setting sun grew 
out of the valleys in the west like 
God’s pillars of fire. 

The early fog rose up over the 
willow-covered bottom-land of a 
brook, when the first weeping burst 
out of a wavering heart and longed 
for what they left behind. Hinrich 
turned upon the crying child with 
harsh words, but Juergen raised his 
hand and simply said: “Do you think 
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that they did not cry six hundred 
years ago? We shall ask for a night’s 
lodging.” 

They found a shed filled with hay 
and for the first time they saw hu- 
man eyes overflow with compassion 
for their suffering. The peasant stood 
scowling before them, though he 
did not reject them, but his wife 
held her kerchief against her eyes and 
with a passionate gesture raised her 
hand to the first stars. Juergen, with 
quiet firmness, did not reveal their 
names nor their home town. He 
merely said: “We are going to 
Grandfather. There are six cows in 
his barn, and my sister sang: 
‘Mother, Oh, Mother, I am hungry 
. . « give me bread to eat, or I shall 
die.’ Well, then we simply went 
away.” 

Their hunger was satisfied and 
they were warmed, and then, dead 
tired, they stumbled into the shed. 
For a while, Juergen stood under the 
dark roof, looking across the fog 
along the pale highway on which 
they had to wander in the morning. 
Out of the evening haze the stars 
came forth with growing brilliance, 
a stronger breeze, filled with strange 
life, rustled through the nearby 
wood, and odd noises, unknown in 
cobblestone streets, came and went 
through the awe-filled world. 

He breathed heavily, trembled 
somewhat in his new existence, 
knowing that the sleep over which 
he had to watch rested in his hands. 
Carefully he shut the door, groped 
his way to his place by the side of 
Andres and Eva. He stretched out 
between them, while they mumbled 
softly in unconscious sleep, pulled 
them closer to his warm body, and 
thus passed over into the other land, 
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conscious of the fact that he was do- 
ing, far from father and mother, 
what they themselves would have 
done. 

The second day began and disap- 
peared over unknown roads. Its 
hours rolled more harshly across the 
hearts of the wanderers, and at the 
end of it a forest, heavy with dark- 
ness and dread, placed itself in their 
way. They stood at its edge, in quiet 
confusion, for shortly before they 
had been chased away at the door of 
the last farm with slanderous words. 
The sun had set suddenly in the 
blazing abyss, and huge clouds sailed 
in menacing whiteness across the sky. 

“What are we standing here for?” 
Dietrich said with hard resolution. 
“Tt is the last night, and the forest 
is better than a house.” 

With sudden effort, their eyes al- 
most shut, they plunged into the 
towering darkness, pulling their tot- 
tering wagons after them, stroked 
by cool, invisible branches and 
sprinkled with the last falling leaves. 
The heavy smell of fall descended 
from the rustling canopy with such 
strange oppressiveness that the 
strangers in this sacred sylvan shrine 
as well as the night creatures uttered 
a lonely cry among the silent trunks, 
rising upward and dying away under 
the stars. 

However, Dietrich, breaking into 
the density with dark furrowed 
brow, after he had heard the dying 
echo of the last cry, made of it an 
ecstatic melody which, like a lance, 
protected him in his fear and crushed 
the darkness in front of him, and so 
pulled the souls of the fearful ones 
through the echoing forest, until the 
warmth and snugness of a fir-vault- 
ed clearing received them as if with- 
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in a hut. 

While the little ones lay in the 
moss like mowed flowers, slipping 
out of the world of fear into the 
dreams of the coming day, the 
watchfire burnt at their feet, grop- 
ing with twitching light along the 
green walls and illuminating the 
faces of the leaders, who like old 
men, in earnest composure, stared 
into the dark and strange surround- 
ings. 

A growing wind blew through the 
tree-tops, changing into a chorus, 
the organ-swell of which stood men- 
acingly over the souls of the listen- 
ers, unaccustomed to the forest, and 
the sound of a nocturnal animal, 
coming from a distant thicket, 
glided with a cool shudder over their 
lowered heads. 

“We must watch... each one 
for an hour,” Juergen said softly, not 
turning his eyes from the comfort- 
ing fire. 

The others nodded without a 
word. Only when the sound of the 
animal again penetrated from among 
the trunks and seemed to hide itself 
in the moss at their feet, Klaus whis- 
pered: “Don’t you think two of us 
should go when the wood runs out 
er” 

“Afraid?” Hinrich asked harshly 
and full of contempt. 

They all looked severely at the 
clumsy and cringing body of the 
coal miner’s son until the latter 
raised his eyes with a forced smile. 
But when two tears slowly rolled 
over his pale cheeks, without his be- 
ing able to check them, they bent 
over the fire without a word and 
without purpose stirred up the glow- 
ing embers with their sticks so that 
a gentle spray of sparks illuminated 
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the clearing. 

“Well, tomorrow we shall get 
there,” Juergen said after a while. 

It seemed to them as if the wind 
were getting stronger with every 
heartbeat and as if the roaring of 
the tree-tops were encompassing the 
whole earth. Now and then one of 
the branches, hanging down into the 
clearing, swayed gently to and fro, 
and the mysterious movement de- 
scending from the invisible heights 
into this hemmed-in depth filled the 
passing seconds with the tension of 
a cloud just before it is discharged. 

It was an action for them all when 
Dietrich reached for his wooden 
spear which he had picked up by the 
roadside in the evening and stepped 
up to the edge of the gleam of light 
where the wall of the dark forest rose 
out of the earth. Here he remained 
standing motionless, leaning on his 
weapon, impelled by the same neces- 
sity, in attitude and gesture, as the 
knees of the worshipper bending be- 
fore infinity. 

When they were lying wrapped in 
their blankets, their open eyes fixed 
on the figure of the watchman, Hin- 
rich raised his head, looked across the 
small camp and then whispered, 
stretching out again on the ground: 
“TI wonder whether we shall ever get 
home again? . . . The world is so 
big . i 

He did not receive any answer, 
only the tree-tops were roaring 
above the trembling trunks. 

Late in the afternoon they reached 
the road which Juergen’s father had 
trod in heavy boots a few weeks be- 
fore, and trees and hedges loomed 
out of Juergen’s imagined world and 
assumed the clarity of first experi- 
ence. He was leading the procession, 
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borne by the wings of the storm and 
intoxicated by the fragrance of the 
dark earth. And when in a nearby 
pasture a troop of young horses ran, 
neighing, across the brown grassy 
stubble in aimless play, their sleek 
bodies extended, manes and _ tails 
streaming, Juergen raised his arm 
over his head, and his wild yell 
echoed over them as if he were lying 
above their necks, looking over their 
extended heads down to the earth as 
if it were his own. 

He stopped at the same spot where 
his father, in mute conversation, had 
raised his arm toward the evening 
clouds. In front of him lay the farm. 
The poplars leaned forward in the 
storm, dark blue clouds rolled like 
crumbling mountains across the 
awakening land. Over the gray tim- 
berwork the roofs lay heavy like 
protectors of the crops, and the 
fragrance of the fields filled the space 
between heaven and earth. 

Bent forward, leaning on his staff, 
the child stood there and stared into 
the face of the Promised Land. And 
he was not aware that the fear of 
the dreamer already was widening 
his glance, of the dreamer who was 
beholding the unheard-of and to 
whom a soft voice was whispering 
out of the past by way of warn- 
ing that the next heartbeat would 
make that pass away which was 
raised into a fleeting glimmer out of 
the depths of blissfulness. 

Not until the others had collected 
around him in silence and looked 
down upon the promise, did he turn 
around. Then, almost with a dis- 
torted face, he reached for the 
tongue of his wagon with a strong 
grasp and with aching knees, almost 
stumbling, walked down toward the 
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gate. 

It was closed, and in the same in- 
stant that the group stood hesitat- 
ingly before it, the peasant stepped 
out of the door of the low house, his 
hands in his pockets, without sur- 
prise, as if he had been standing for 
some time at the window, examining 
them closely, and knowing in ad- 
vance about their origin, journey, 
and intention. 

When he had reached the gate, he 
leaned across the gray fence with 
both his arms and looked them over 
silently, at first with slight curiosity, 
then with increasing and undisguised 
contempt. “Vagabonds!” he said 
softly. 

Deathly silence prevailed on both 
sides of the gate which was broken 
only by the swishing of the poplar 
branches sounding like the cracking 
of whips. 

And then Eva began to cry, un- 
expectedly, with a wild helplessness, 
as if her tears were bursting out of 
all those staring eyes standing before 
the bolted gates of Paradise. 

“You are...” Juergen whis- 
pered with white, smiling lips, “you 
are... well again?” 

Also the peasant smiled. “‘Vaga- 
bonds!” he said once more, louder 
than before. 

“My father said that . 
gen began. 

The peasant raised his eyebrows as 
if the kindness of his heart were 
compelling him to pay close atten- 
tion, but at the same time he began 
to laugh suddenly, softly, almost in- 
audibly, while his cold eyes were 
groping over the crowded faces, as 
if he were touching with a redhot 
iron the trembling bodies of young 
animals which were crowding into 
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the corner of their cage with fear of 
him. 
“What did he say?” he asked, 
leaning comfortably over the gate. 
But Juergen kept silent. 


Now when the peasant had left 
the door of his house, a man with a 
knapsack on his back and a walking 
stick in his hand had stepped at the 
same time out of the shed near the 
gate and had stood there silently dur- 
ing the entire conversation, his eyes 
gliding from one side of the gate to 
the other with sullen watchfulness. 
One could tell by looking at him that 
he was young, but the dirty gray of 
his uniform bestowed a certain time- 
lessness upon his appearance, and the 
empty sleeve on his left side, flop- 
ping up and down in the wind, 
passed like a flickering rent through 
his dismal appearance. 

And finally, like a belated answer 
to the peasant’s question, Juergen 
said, looking at the stranger: ‘‘Per- 
haps ... he will come home like 
this, too . . . and it will not be only 
his arm that will be missing . . .” 

The peasant pulled a crumpled 
letter from his coat pocket and 
threw it across the fence. ““You can 
give this to your mother again.” 

And the child, his eyes still fixed 
on the stranger, smoothed out the 
soiled sheet of paper and slowly and 
carefully read the letter of his 
mother in the fading daylight. 

He put it away carefully in the 
inner pocket of his thin coat and, 
like his father, raised his eyes to the 
evening clouds. Then he turned his 
wagon around and started back the 
same road which they had come. 

But Hinrich, the spear in his shak- 
ing fist, grabbed Juergen at the front 
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of his coat. ““Where do you want to 
go?” he shouted almost beyond him- 
self. 

“Back ...to turn back... 
there is no truth whatsoever in it 
. there is no Promised Land.” 

Out of this paralysis the spear was 
raised with a sudden dash toward 
the gate. “You, there!” Hinrich 
shouted. “You filthy peasant, you! 
Out there they are lying in the dirt 

. and you? Do you know that 
our feet are bleeding, you dog?” 

The pole, missing its goal, struck 
the gate with a bang, making it 
shake for a moment from the force 
of the impact, and then fell spent 
into the dust of the road. 

The peasant, turned pale, had 
raised his hands to his face and now 
stooped over with a curse to find 
some weapon. But Juergen, who had 
become resolute and serious, laid his 
hand on Hinrich’s arm and without 
passion looked back once more to 
the gate. “Even six hundred years 
ago they did not arrive there,” he 
said calmly. “It must lie somewhere 
else, Grandfather, somewhere else 

And then the little band of wan- 
derers pulled up the hill again in the 
falling darkness, very slowly, while 
the storm swished the dust from the 
wheels of their wagons and carried 
the sound of the child’s crying far 
across the earth. 

While the peasant strode through 
his stables, cursing and banging the 
doors, the one-armed man continued 
to stand by the gate, his head in- 
clined as if he were listening to the 
last words of the child, and then he 
slowly left the farmyard, followed 
by his dog which jumped around 
him barking. 
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When he had caught up with the 
children who strove in a state of 
blind stupor to get away from the 
place of their rejection, he walked 
along the dark road with them by 
Juergen’s side. One could hear only 
the roaring of the storm which filled 
the entire face of the earth, and the 
soft jolting of the wheels on the 
rough road. 

“Why don’t you tell me every- 
thing,” finally the soldier began, tak- 
ing hold of the handle of the wagon- 
tongue with his right hand. “You 
can safely tell me everything .. . 
I am the shepherd of the farm. The 
sheep are still out in the pasture. And 
every week I come back here to get 
what I need... but come now, 
tell me.” 

And then Juergen told him the 
whole story. 

While he had been uttering the 
first few words, they had come to a 
crossroad, where a thicket-covered 
hill afforded them protection from 
the wind. Here the soldier stopped 
as if he had to leave them after- 
wards, and the whole time he stood 
there leaning forward, his dark eyes 
fixed on Juergen’s lips, while the 
others were sitting in the dust of the 
road, their arms resting on their 
knees, a defeated army without goal 
or flag. 

“Well, well,” he said when Juer- 
gen had finished, and straightened 
up. “A crusade... so then.. .” 
and he laughed out bitterly so that 
his dog looked at him questioningly. 
Then he leaned over once more close- 
ly to Juergen, looked into his eyes 
searchingly. “And what did you 
mean?” he asked softly. “You said 

. it won’t be only his arm... 
how did you mean this?” 
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Juergen had to think first. Then 
he understood. “A piece of one’s 
heart will be lost with it, so I think,” 
he said very carefully. 

The shepherd stood there for a 
while as if he were thinking about 
these words. Then he took hold of 
the wagon tongue and turned into a 
narrow field-path. “Come along, all 
of you!” he called back. “You shall 
sleep warm and well tonight.” 

And then they stumbled through 
the roaring night behind his figure, 
without thinking of what lay ahead, 
insensible also to what had passed, 
and nothing else but the step which 
they took at that moment was for 
them the hour of fate. 

While yet their souls were march- 
ing along in the storm, the soul of 
the one striding ahead of them was 
filled heavily with the experience of 
the hour. He had joined the army as 
a young and very serious man, com- 
ing directly from farm service. He 
had starved and frozen and fought, 
silently and properly, as it was his 
way of doing things. He had seen 
many a horrible sight and had not 
known that there could be so much 
blood on earth. In the end they 
amputated his arm, and there he 
now was like a wretched man in a 
land in which a man is appraised 
according to the strength of his arm, 
and slowly his heart became filled 
with the bitterness, so often found in 
cripples, against everything healthy 
and contented. And since the power 
of his spirit was not sufficient for an 
understanding and a reconciliation, 
he poured out his slowly spreading 
hate on all who came within his nar- 
row field of vision because they were 
superior to himself, beginning with 
the peasant who threw his half-pay 
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grudgingly before him—to the pas- 
tor who spoke of the mercy of God 
to him. 

And since the bitterness of his 
thoughts resolved everything which 
had loomed into his day as an expres- 
sion of kindness and sense of duty, so 
also everything connected with the 
past, still bearing the brightness of 
memories, slowly died away, so that 
nothing was left but the feeling of 
hate of the outcast, who in turn 
cast out everything from his life ex- 
cept his dog, which did not cause 
him any pain when he looked at him. 

Thus only a few hours earlier he 
had looked up his pastor who had 
confirmed him and with harsh words 
had left the community of the 
church; like a lost man he had re- 
turned, through the emptiness of 
the landscape, to the farm, from 
where, provided with food, he would 
set out to watch the sheep for an- 
other week. 

He would have been unable to say 
what had touched him so deeply in 
this band of helpless children and 
had prompted him to take them 
along to his dark house between the 
forest and the heath. Perhaps it had 
been the weeping of the little girl, 
for he had not even seen any children 
for a long time, let alone heard one 
cry. Perhaps it had been the expres- 
sion of hatred on the part of the 
youngster who had thrown his 
wooden pole at the peasant. Or had 
it been the gaze of the grandson at 
his empty sleeve and the words he 
had spoken about it? 

It was not because he had been 
thinking, while walking along, of 
any particular joy which he could 
give these poor children, but in his 
horrible feeling of loneliness his brow 
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slowly lit up as he heard behind him 
the tired rolling of wheels and the 
stumbling gait of the troop, follow- 
ing blindly the way only his dog 
would. 

Hidden away in a part of the 
roaring forest lay the stable with the 
steep roof. In front of it the heath 
stretched out in the pale light of the 
night. They saw nothing of it. Only 
when a reddish light from the swing- 
ing lantern hanging from the beam 
danced across stove and table and 
haymow, only to be absorbed by the 
bottomless depth of the stable, out of 
which in front the heads of sheep 
protruded, did the miracle enter 
their awakening eyes; the warmth 
and shelter melted the numbness of 
these strange parts, blossoming into 
the first smile which this day had 
produced for them. 

Awkward and with continued 
glumness in his eyes, the shepherd 
stood under the lantern, blinded by 
the brightness which the pale light 
produced in so many young eyes. 
There was nothing to be heard but, 
now and then, the movement of the 
many animal bodies starting at the 
farthest wall like a gentle wave and 
dying away in front, and the storm- 
born chorus in the tree-tops whose 
crescendo accords were broken by 
the roof over their heads. 

But now little Eva, who had raised 
up in her wagon and been stirred by 
childish recollections, sent this ques- 
tion into the darkness of the stable: 
“Is this... is this the stable of 
Bethlehem?” 

There was no answer. Only the 
shepherd raised his hand as if he 
wanted to place it on her head, but 
he lowered it again. 

“Here you can stretch out in the 
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hay,” he said in a rough voice. “You 
can eat afterwards.” 

They obeyed after having pushed 
their wagons together. But they did 
not sleep. They listened to the sounds 
of the night-bound earth and looked 
around as in a strange house, whis- 
pering softly with one another when 
they saw something curious, and in 
their eyes as well as in their voices 
there was still the echo of their re- 
jection and the horror of their being 
lost on the sea of foreign parts. 

When the fire grew in the stove 
and sent out more light and warmth; 
when they saw the one-armed man 
go to and fro, busy with prepara- 
tions as if for his meal; when the 
dog allowed himself to be patted and 
when he snuggled into the blankets, 
then the first deep sigh arose out of 
the depth of their experience and a 
soft laughter flitted like a belated 
autumn bird across the softly illumi- 
nated heads. 

The one-armed man_ turned 
around. He stopped in his work only 
furtively, and bitter thoughts spread 
their reflection over his furrowed 
forehead. They would have been out 
there in the night, otherwise, he then 
thought to himself. And the night is 
not good. 

Then Juergen stepped up to him 
and begged that he be permitted to 
help him. “It doesn’t go so well with 
only one arm,” he added softly. 

“What will your father say when 
you write him about this?” the shep- 
herd asked. 

“I won’t write him anything. 
Why should he be worried by such 
matters? When there is peace again, 
then he will learn everything.” 

“Peace?” the shepherd asked with 
a bitter smile. ‘There will never be 
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peace... that is as with your 
Promised Land.” 

But Juergen was very serious. 
“What do you call this?” he asked 
urgently. “We were simply mis- 
taken. It was not there by the gate. 
Didn’t you hear what my little sister 
asked?” 

“She talks the way children talk,” 
the shepherd said disparagingly. 

“But even in those days it was 
children who set out on the march,” 
Juergen said, lost in thought. 

““God has died,” the shepherd now 
whispered. “Do you understand? 
They killed Him out there. And 
when I came back here, I didn’t find 
him any more. Well, one simply has 
to get along now as well as one can.” 

Juergen’s eyes looked at him full 
of terror. “How can you say that 
God has died?” he asked with con- 
trolled reproof. ‘“Didn’t you bring 
us here and take us in?” 

Then the other one became silent 
and stepped back as if he now were 
frightened himself by the words of 
the child. 

Afterwards when he was putting 
the fall vegetables into the water, he 
asked with a glance at the haymow, 
how many there were. 

“Twelve,” said Juergen who had 
crouched down in front of the fire, 
his head cupped into his hands as he 
had done at home before the model 
of the farm. ““Twelve,” he repeated 
looking up. “Don’t you know that 
we must be that many?” And out of 
the moist depth of his exhausted eyes 
which reflected the play of the flames 
of the stove, the light of an altar 
streamed upon the questioner. 

And then he pulled forth from his 
pocket the letter of his mother and 
became oblivious to the doings of the 
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others. 

But the one-armed man felt dur- 
ing his work as if his blood, pulsat- 
ing in heavy beats, were engulfing 
his heart at times, so that he, in order 
to escape from his restlessness, left 
the room without reason and stood 
outside in front of the door, his con- 
fused eyes directed into the night. 

The clouds had broken up and he 
saw how the stars shone at their 
usual places over the heath and how 
the contours of the forest, un- 
changed and silent, stretched out and 
were lost in darkness. The wind 
pulled at his empty sleeve and pushed 
him into the cold realization of his 
helpless life, yet his eyes saw, at the 
same time, the reddish quadrangle 
of the window, cast by the lantern 
into the night. He stepped up to the 
window and looked in. 

He was able to see straight into 
the haymow where the children, 
resting or gently stirring, represent- 
ed nothing more than shadows. But 
where the clear complexion of their 
faces was struck by the light, some- 
thing blossomed forth against the 
dark background like the brightness 
of a Nativity Play, as if the reddish 
light of a star fell from above 
through a patched roof and illumi- 
nated the very old incident upon 
which pious longing had bestowed 
an unchanging form. 

The motionless onlooker probably 
did not realize his own symbolical 
significance in the happening of the 
evening. It may even have been that 
the animation of his usual dismal 
loneliness stirred him in an unusual 
manner, that this brightening up of 
his life after the harsh experiences 
of the war and of his expulsion from 
the Church Community and _ its 
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eternal bonds had so shaken him 
that he had crossed the awful 
threshold between hatred and tears 
with one step: but there he stood in 
the quadrangle and it seemed to him 
as if all this before his eyes would slip 
away from him as soon as he stepped 
from this brightness into darkness. 

Yet, he finally tore himself away 
and stepped back to the door. But 
before he raised his hand to the door 
latch, he turned around and went, 
his face lowered, to the small shed 
in which he kept his fire wood and 
a few tools. He groped his way along 
the wall, lifted what he had been 
looking for, without effort, from 
the wooden peg and now returned to 
his guests while his thin lips smiled 
almost embarrassedly. 

“Meat!” exclaimed Andres from 
his dark corner. “Eva, we are going 
to have meat!” 

And now they all crowded around 
the stove, with bits of hay in their 
tousled hair, their blankets still in 
their hands, and silently they stared 
at the miracle that had come to them. 

“You must have something warm 
to eat, I think,” the shepherd said 
as if by way of excuse. “I had to kill 
it this morning . . . It is better that 
you eat it than that he should sell it.” 

“It is a lamb!” said Juergen, rais- 
ing his shining eyes to the shepherd’s 
face. ““Do you see now that He is not 
dead!” 

However, one could not see in 
the shepherd’s face whether he had 
understood him. Only, he did not 
seem to be able to wait until the meal 
was ready because he felt the chil- 
dren’s eyes follow every one of his 
movements; only when the large 
feed box had been pulled under the 
lantern as a table and when he had 
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produced a number of white bowls 
made of linden-wood, left behind by 
the former shepherd, did a secret 
smile steal across his mouth. 
Juergen suddenly arose, shaking 
himself out of his state of preoccu- 
pation, and made the strange request 
that they should all first have to wash 
their feet after their crusade before 
they could sit down to this blessed 
meal. And his words sounded so 
urgently and so filled with a deeper 
meaning that they did not raise any 
protest; indeed, they even showed a 
general agitated joy to be the first. 
However, after Juergen’s serious, 
almost solemn words everything 
proceeded joyfully, without strife 
and disturbance. And when his sis- 
ter’s turn came—the others were 
again sitting in the hay, dressing— 
he raised his eyes unexpectedly to the 
shepherd who had been looking 
meditatively down on Eva’s head and 
said quite softly: “She is our dearest 
one . . . just look at her feet . . .” 
Then he sat down at the table and 
the light of the lantern fell upon the 
radiant heads bending over this great 
blessing of food as if it were an act 
of devoted piety. One could hear 
only the soft sound of the spoons 
scraping against the wooden bowls, 
the reminding whimper of the dog, 
and the crowding of the animal 
bodies within the depth of the stable. 
In this hour the gloomy face of the 
shepherd was lit up by an inner light, 
and as he allowed his eyes to pass over 
the heads of the children, he felt 
darkly and clumsily that the war 
years could not possibly constitute 
the highest crest of the wave to 
which his life had been lifted, and 
that even the swishing of the earth 
turned by the shiny plowshare 
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sounded pitifully in comparison to 
the happy breathing of these hungry 
children for whom he had prepared 
this meal. 

And in this feeling of wondrous 
transformation he put his arm 
around Eva who was sitting on his 
right and who, satiated and tired, 
had laid her head against his shoul- 
der, and he remained that way, look- 
ing with closed eyes into the depth 
of life that had revealed itself before 
him overnight as if it had risen out 
of a gray sea. 

Then when he had assigned a place 
in the haymow to each child, he 
noiselessly cleared away the dishes, 
putting them near the stove, placed 
a few large pieces of wood on the 
dying embers, looked with his lan- 
tern after his sheep whom he had 
given some fodder and once more 
stepped before the door where he, as 
before the meal, looked up to the 
stars which had appeared over the 
forest in the east. 

After a while the door opened and 
shut again. He felt a figure standing 
beside him without being able to rec- 
ognize it in the darkness of night. 

He wanted to ask why he did not 
sleep as did the others, when he felt 
a restraining movement of the child’s 
hand on his arm. 

He kept silent, knowing that it 
was the grandson whose strange 
words still echoed through his soul. 

There was nothing to be heard but 
the great gusts of the wind across the 
forest and the heath under the dis- 
tant stars, and their own gentle 
breathing, which was like a soft 
breeze against the black shield ex- 
tending from their feet up to the 
lights of heaven. 

Suddenly the soft and completely 
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entranced voice of the child pene- 
trated the storm, and since his face 
and figure remained concealed, his 
words seemed to come from afar, 
as if out of the depth of the forest 
or as if from a large body of water 
enveloped in fog. 

“And when the hour came,” the 
voice said, “he sat at table, and the 
twelve apostles with him. 

“And he said to them, ‘I have 
earnestly desired to eat this passover 
with you before I suffer. 

“For I tell you that I shall never 
eat it again until it is fulfilled in the 
kingdom of God.’ 

“And then they together ate the 
passover.” 

After a while the same voice said, 
only rather more softly: “Do you 
know now that he has not died.” 

But the voice did not wait for an 
answer, and only the sound of the 
opening and the closing of the door 
was to be heard. 

Before the hour of morning, when 
the constellation of the Big Dipper 
was already touching the tree-tops 
and the breathing of the children 
went through the stillness as un- 
changeably as the rising and sinking 
of the night, the shepherd got 
up after listening sleeplessly, 
straightened out his clothes in the 
dark and left the quiet house, fol- 
lowed by his dog. 

He did not let up until the pastor 
was awakened—for the coolness of 
dawn still lay over the earth—and 
then he related to him what had 
happened to him. But he did not do 
it in the manner or with the inten- 
tion of spreading out before the 
pastor his sacred experience, but only 
with the request that the clergyman 
might pass on word to Juergen’s 
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mother of their whereabouts in order 
to spare her the anxiety of how to 
get the necessary money for the train 
journey of the children, and for 
something with which to fill their 
rucksacks and wagons so that the 
Promised Land might not already in 
their childhood appear to them as a 
fairy tale or even a big lie. He him- 
self would like to keep them for a 
week if the peasant did not interfere. 

This the pastor promised to do 
without in the least referring to 
their conversation of yesterday. And 
the shepherd, having already crossed 
the threshold, said, turned half away, 
that with regard to his leaving the 
church, the pastor might think it 
over a little longer if he was not too 
much in a hurry. 

After that the crusaders stayed 
for a week in the Promised Land and 
after the expiration of this time, it 
no longer seemed surprising to them 
that they had been taught at home 
that the Redeemer had assumed the 
form of a servant and borne all sins. 

And when from the windows of 
the train they looked back at the 
station where the one-armed shep- 
herd and his dog were standing, only 
his empty coat sleeve moving in the 
wind, they cried as if he would dis- 
appear from them as on the walk to 
Emmaus and as if they would never 
see him again. 

Yet it was in keeping with their 
childish souls that every click of the 
wheels pulled them farther and far- 
ther away from their experience and 
brought them closer and closer to 
the familiar world of their former 
existence. And with exaggerated 
words they described to each other 
how they would return home as 
distant travelers and victors to their 
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mothers and comrades, and how peo- 
ple would be astonished at them and 
their wagons filled with booty with 
which they would enter as after a 
great harvest. 

And when after leaving the train 
the unaltered breath of the city of 
stone encompassed them again, when 
the great stillness of the heath was 
drowned in the hubbub of traffic, 
and when they separated at the 
street-corner as after an excursion 
with parents or teachers, then a sob- 
ering drop fell into the shining bowl 
which they had carried for so long 
with careful hands through days and 
nights. Without their being aware of 
it, a gray halo laid itself around their 
heads which lay at that time over the 
German land wherever two people 
looked at each other and against 
whose hearts fate was beating. 

And though Juergen’s brow was 
not spared the shadow of the new 
earth which again surrounded him, 
he was nevertheless the only one who 
had returned as a leader as he had 
set out: his head held high, his eyes 
with a light that could never become 
extinguished. 

And when they again stood at 
home at the kitchen-range and their 
mother, between laughing and weep- 
ing, embraced them, and when Juer- 
gen lifted his face to her still fright- 
ened eyes, then he said to her earn- 
estly, placing his fingers on her lips: 
“Silence, Mother, you must not say 
anything . . . we have found it, 
and my eyes have seen the Savior.” 

And then he went silently to the 
kitchen-range and stroked a careful 
hand over the model of the farm 
which was still standing there until 
there was nothing more to see than 
an even pile of sand on an iron plate. 
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space. Under the plan, the library keeps the printed issues unbound and circulates 
them in that form during the period of their greatest use, When the paper copies begin 
to wear out or are not called for frequently, they. may be disposed of and prs microfilm 
edition substituted. The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm and’is furn- 
ished on metal reels suitably labeled. 


Inquiries should be directed to University Microfilms, 313 North First” Street, 
Ann Arbor, 


